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LITERATURE. 





EUDELE. 
For the Albion. 


I’ve marked the melodies that haunt her voice, 
The passing keenness of her look ; 

Her soul lies slumb’rous in her hazel eyes 

As a white lily in a brook. 


Her lashes cloud them, as o’erhanging trees 
Throw darkened outlines on tae sea ; 

She moves as if her limbs were swayed by some 
Unheard and inward melody. 


I’ve marked her blushes, of a sea-shell pink, 
Making mild sunsets of her cheek, : 
And smiles that hang like dew-drops on her lips— 
Smiles are the thoughts we cannot speak. 


They say that she is thoughtless, but I see 

A shadow of an inner care 

That swathes her being, as the earth is swathed 
By the dark clouds and midnight air. 


She hath met Sorrow, and his hand hath touched 
Her being with a twilight fine ; 

Mayhap long since—but emptied chalices 

Retain the flavour of the wine. 


I would to God that she would come—-as in 
A dream she came to me—and trill 

Upon my ear the story of her life, 

Her sweet lips voicéd like a rill. 


’Tis ever thus ; I have an unslaked thirst 
To sip the sorrow-springs of those — 

I brush against, along road of life ; 
To feel the pulses of their woes. 





ONE OF RUNEBERG’S POEMS. 


It has been said in Sweden—“ Our loss of Finland is repaid, more than re- 
paid, by the songs of Runeburg.” Perhaps this expression may seem rather 
exaggerated ; perhaps it may be considered a profanation to compare the loss 
of a land, the destiny of a people, with some little poems of a living poet. But 
we must not forget that events greater than Finland’s succumbing to Russian 
arms and gold, have been preserved in the memory of mankind, solely by the 
glow of inspiration which they have kindled in a poet’s soul. Or tel! me, what 
were to us Troy and the battles under her walls, on Scamander’s waves? What 
were to us Priam, Helena, Hector, and Achilles, had Homer not chosen them 
as the subjects of hissongs? And are then not his songs more to us than all 
these heroes of antiquity, with their bloody combats ands trange adventures ? 
And, to cite another example—What is to the world Hamlet, and his tragical 
history ; what are King John and King Richard, and the history of their times, 
compared to the dramas of Shakspere. 

Runeberg is not only the modern Homer of Finland, but of all the lands of 
the north. In a new epic form he has sung the fierce battles, the almost super- 
human exertions and sufferings of Finland in the war of 1808-1809, against 
Russian violence and treachery; the many traits of individual courage, and 
noble emulation, between the sons of Finland and Sweden ; their self-sacrifices, 
endurance, and contempt of death. And verily, should barbarism overwhelm 

Europe, uproot its civilisation and drive back our literature, the songs of our 
bards, into the depths of the forests, the songs of Runeburg would live on there 
in the people's mind, and a future time would gather them from the people’s 
lips, even as we have | parang: from ancient times the songs of Homer, of Os- 
sian, and Calevala.—London Ill. News. 


SVEN DUFVA, 


A sergeant was Sven Dufva’s sire, worn, old, and grey-haired now, 
He served his king in eighty-eight, nor then was young I trow; 

A little farm supplied his wants, as poorly as it might, 

Nine children flocked around his board, the youngest Sven was hight. 


Now, if within the old man’s brain enough of wit did dwell 

To share among so many heads, is more than I can tell ; 

Yet, sure it is the elder ones, more than their due had ta’en, 
For to the son who last was bora, there scarce remained a grain. 


Meanwhile Sven Dufva grew apace, waxed broad of limb and strong ; 
He cleared the woods, and in the fields he toiled the whole day long ; 
Was kinder, gayer, gentler too, than many a wiser wight, 

And did whatever he was bid—but never did it right. 


“In Heaven’s name, my poor, poor boy, what will become of thee ?”’ 
Thus spoke the old man many a time, and pondered anxiously ; 
Until his son grew tired to hear this song so oft renewed, 

And he began to think himself, as wisely as he could. 


When, therefore, Sergeant Dufva now one day began again, 

To sing the burdea of his song, “ What canst thou be, oh Sven?” 
The old man scarce believed his ears, so thunderstruck was he, 
When Sven, his broad mouth oped and said, “ A soldier I will be!” 


The aged sergeant gazed awhile with scorn upon the youth ; 

“ Daft boy, wilt thou a soldier be, and carry arms, forsooth ?” 
“Yes,” said the lad, “ here all goes wrong, so awkward is my hand, 
Perhaps ’t will easier be to die for King and Fatherland.” 


Old Dufva stood amazed and moved, a tear gleamed in his eye ; 

Sven slung his knapsack on his back, and sought the camp hard by. 
His form had reached the standard height, was broad and stout to boot, 
So he in Duncker’s company at once was made recruit. 


Young Dufva was now to be drilled, and learn to exercise—- 

It was the drollest sight to see that ever met your eyes. 

The corporal hallooed and laughed, laughed and hallooed again, 
But his recruit remained unchanged, in pleasure and in pain. 


He practised with unflinching zeal, more tionce none could show 

jes pd ban oa eenunes a quaked ana drops stood on his brow : 
n to turn, h orse— 

When ordered right or left about, he did lace at 


His gan to shoulder he was 
And by degrees his bayonet to 


ht, and lower it in turn, 
he eould learn ; 





But when commanded to present, he lowered his arms full oft, 
And when to lower them he was bid, be brandished them aloft. 


Thus fame reported far and wide how Sven went through his drill, 
And all, both officers and men, smiled at his want of skill ; 

But he went calmly plodding on, unmindful who might flout, 

And always hoped for better times—and then the war broke out. 


Now when the troops prepared to march, some question rose again 
If Dufva had got wit enough to join in the campaign, 

He let them talk, stood calmly by, and said in coolest tone : 

“If I may not with others go, then I must go alone.” 


His gun and knapsack he slung on, as any other might, 

Was serving man in hours of rest, a soldier in the fight ; 

And if he served, or if he fought, he still wascalm and cool, 

And none had called him coward yet, though some might call him fool. 


Brave Sandels to retreat was fain, borne back by Russian force, 
And step by step his host he led along a river’s course— 

Now somewhat in advance of them a bridge the current crossed, 
A little outpost there was placed, scaree twenty men at most. 


These men had lately been dispatched, the highway to repair, 
And lay in peace, their, labours o’er, far from the din of war ; 
While in a farmstead near at hand, their wants they all supplied, 
And let Sven Dufva wait on them, for he was there beside. 


But suddenly the scene was changed, for down at headlong speed, 
Came gallant Sandel’s Adjutant, all on his foaming steed : 

“ Off to the bridge, my lads,” he cried, “ for God’s sake charge the foe! 
’Tis said the enemy prepares to cross the stream below.” 


“ And, sir,” unto their leader thus his hasty orders ran : 

“ Break down the bridge, if possible, or fight to the last man! 
The army ’s lost, if here the foe should burst upon our rear ; 
You shall have help, the General himself will soon be here !’’ 


Away he galloped. But the troop scarce reached the bridge below, 
When high upon the bank beyond was seen th’ approaching foe. 
They spread, they thickened, they took aim, and fired a volley round, 
And, at the first salute, eight Fins lay dead upon the ground. 


It was too much, they staggered back—to tarry, now, were vain ; 
Another volley, and but five of their brave band remain. 

So all obeyed the signal given, in order to retreat, 

Sven Dufva only he mistook, and lowered his bayonet. 


And when the others faced about, he blundered more and more, 

For, far from turning back at once, down on the bridge he bore ; 

And thus he stood, erect and broad, and steady as a rock, 

Prepared to show that, henceforth, noae his skill in arms might mock. 


Nor was it long ere he could prove he had not learnt in vain, 
For in a moment, o’er the bridge, the foe poured forth like rain ; 
They thundered onward, one by one, and as their numbers swell, 
He struck them right and left about, until like flies they fell. 


To cut this giant down in vain they strove with headlong ire, 

The foremost foe still sheltered him against the others’ fire ; 

Yet fiercer far they grew to find their hopes so dearly bought, 
When Sandels with his band drew nigh, and saw how Dafva fought. 


‘“ Ha, bravo, bravo !’’ he exclaimed, “‘ keep on, my champion bold : 
Let not one devil cross that bridge—thy place a moment hold ! 
’Tis thus a Fin should fight—such men we well may soldiers call : 
Fly to his rescue—charge, my lads! This one has saved us all !”’ 


Soon as the fierce invaders found that all assault was vain, 

The Russian squadrons slowly turned, and swept back o’er the plain. 
When all was o’er, the General alighted from his horse, 

And asked for him who on that bridge had braved the hostile force. 


They pointed out Sven Duva, then. His battle now was o’er ; 
Bravely and boldly he had fought, but he would fight no more. 
It seemed as he had laid him down to rest from toil and war ; 
Perhaps not calmer than before, but only paler far. 


And Sandels bent him down, and gazed on him that slept in peace— 
It was no stranger that he saw, full well he knew that face. 

But ’neath his heart even as he lay, the grass was stained and red. 
A treacherous ball had pierced his breast, and he was cold and dead. 


“ That ball knew well where it should hit, this saying is most true,”’ 
Thus gravely spoke the General, “ far more than we it knew ; 

It left his brain untouched, for that was but his weakest part, 

And struck at what was better far, his noble, gallant heart.”’ 


And through the army, far and wide, these words like wildfire flew, 
And all with one accord agreed that Sandels’ words were true. 
Poor Dufva’s wit was scant, they said, to serve in woe or weal : 
His head was weak, but all confess, bis heart was true as steel. 





THE LAST HOWLEY OF KILLOWEN. 


At the beginning of the year seventeen hundred and ninety-eight, a re- 
spectable family, named Howley, resided in the neighbourhood of Wexford, 
in Ireland. They consisted of the father ; two sons, Mark and Robert ; 
and a donchter, named Ellen. That was the year of the Great Rebellion, 
when tue patriot volunteers having taken successively the titles of United 
Irishmen and Defenders, openly declared themselves in revolt, against the 
government of the sister country. The civil war raged fiercely in the 
southern provinces ; and the Howleys speedily beoame involved in it. 
The father, who assumed the title of colonel, and placed himself at the 
head of an armed band, chiefly composed of peasants on his own estate, 
fell, fighting, at the battle at-Vinegar Hill. Both the sons were taken 
prisoners with arms in their hands by the king’s troops, during the ter- 
rible fight in the streets of Ross: and Mark, who was the elder, was shot, 
without trial, on the spot where he was captured ; Robert, being a slim 
youth of fifteen—and of an appearance even younger than his years—was 
spared, and sent to Dublin for trial. His sister Ellen, who was then a 
girl of seventeen, and of very remarkable beauty, set out without con- 
sulting any one—indeed, there were few who dared trust to the advice of 
another in that terrible time—contrived to traverse a country, still 
swarming with troops and insurgents, and arrived safely in Dublin. 

There, with no friend or acquaintanoe in the city, she remained from 
the month of June until the February of the follo 


g year. During that 
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| time she was not allowed to see or communicate with her brother ; but 

the misfortunes of her family, and the loneliness of her situation, trans- 
formed the young girl into a self-reliant woman. Every day was me- 
thodically spent in some endeavour, direet or indirect, to save her 
brother’s life. She sought for friends, and suceeeded in interesting those 
who had been mere strangers. Day after day she haunted the 
listening to the speeches of the various counsel, in order herself to form a 
judgment of their skill. When she had fixed upon one to undertake her 
brother’s defence, she instructed bim herself, paying his fees out of a little 
treasure she had brought with her, and which had been kept by ber father 
against a time of need. 

The barrister whom she had chosen was a young man named Roche, 
then but little known in his profession. He felt for her sorrows, and be- 
gan to take an interest in his client’s case. Every day, after visiting the 
prisongr, be brought her some intelligence from him, and suceeeded in 
whispering to him, ia return, a word of consolation from his devoted sister. 
He also entered into her schemes for interesting influential persous in her 
favour ; but he was a young man, and, having risen by his own efforts 
above the humble position of his own family, he had but little personal 
interest. The atrocities committed at Wexford, and the horrible story of 
the barn at Scullabogue, had produced a strong feeling against all pri- 
soners from the south; and their applications to the Lord-Lieutenant 
were met by a cool official answer. 

Meanwhile, Roche directed all his energies to preparing for the defence. 
The morning appointed for the trial came. It wasa showery day. Gloom 
and sunshine changed and counterechanged a dozen times, as the young 
maiden trod the quiet streets near the prison walls, awaiting the hour 
when the court should open. It was an anxious moment when she stood 
in the presence of the judge, and heard her brother’s name called, and 
watched the door through which she knew that he would come. Many 
eyes beheld her—not ail, alas! eyes of compassion—standing in the dusty 
bar of sunlight that came through the high arched-window. Roche calmly 
arranged his papers without looking towards her, and the faint shriek that 
she utteréd when her brother appeared, after all that long, dark winter, 
seemed to have caught all ears save his. But the young barrister, though 
seeming to be wrapt in thought, lost nothing of what passed, not even 
impression that her beauty made upon some persons present. Though the 
evidence against the youth was too clear to be doubted, Roche dwelt 
strongly opos. his youth, and the misfortunes his family had already suf- 
fered, and , in simple and affecting lap , the story of the sister’s 
struggles. The effect of the appeal upon an Irish jury, was the uittal 
of the prisoner ; who after a solemn warning from the judge of the danger 
of being ever again accused, left the court with his sister, and the friend to 
whom he owed his life. 

The impression of that trial, and of his interesting client was not 
easily to be effaced from the mind of Roche. Her frequent visits, her im- 
portunities which at times had almost vexed him, her fluctuating hopes 
and fears, he now began to miss, as pleasing excitemeuts, which had 
sed away in the attainment of their object. He corresponded with Ellen 
Howley at intervals ; and delighted by the womanly sense and tenderness 
of her letters, he soon became aware of his attachment for her. A journey 
to Wexford—though only sixty miles distant from the capital—was not a 
slight matter then, and a year and a half elapsed before he was enabled to 
quit his duties and pay a visit to the Howleys. 

It was on a rainy day in a rainy autumn that Roche arrived in Wexford. 
A shrill wind blew from seaward, driving on the moist, heavy clouds. 
Traces of the late conflict were still visible in the streets ; and the sullen 
manner of the common people with whom he came in contact, indicated 
their suspicions of a stranger. But, when he enquired at the inn for the 
residence of the Howleys, the son of the landlord sprang forward, and 
eagerly offered to show him the way. 

Killowen, where the Howleys resided, was at a distance of three miles 

from the town. The way lay down a cross country road in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea-coast; a lane, partly through an enclosed plantation over- 
grown with rank shrubs, conducted to the house. Not a single oouege, 
or even hut, did they pass—except, once or twice, the ruined walls ofa 
house, wrecked, as Roche’s guide told him, by the royalist yeomanry, 
after the recapture of the town. The residence of the Howleys was a 
large red-brick mansion, by no means old or dilapidated ; but the railing 
that surrounded the shrubbery had been torn out for pikes, leaving square 
holes, in which the rain had accumulated, along the top of the parapet 
wall. The grounds around the house were extensive, consisting of shrub- 
beries, paddock, and plantations of young fir. There was a kind of 
porter’s lodge beside the rusty iron gate ; but its shutters were closed, and 
its door was nailed up. Grass grew upon the soil; @ry dust lay thick 
upon the threshold ; and the drops of rain and the withered leaves that 
fell with every movement of the wind, were fast rotting away the wooden 
roof. 
Io this desolate and solitary spot, Roche remained two months with the 
Howleys. The rebellion had left Ellen no relative except her brother. 
The serving-man, who had lived in the lodge, had also lost his life in the 
insurrection, and his place had never been filled up. The brother and 
sister, and an old woman servant, now formed the whole household. 
Owing to the political treubles of the country, the land belonging to them 
was then in great part uncultivated ; but the brother collected such rents 
as could be recovered, and the Howleys, though impoverished, were still 
in easy circumstances. Roche accompanied the brother in fishing or 
shooting excursions on the banks of the Slaney, during which he fre- 
quently spoke of political matters, and hinted that the rebellion might 
again break out before long; but Roche, who had no sympathy with the 
insurrectionists, always turned aside the conversation, or spoke to bim of 
what his family had already suffered, and warned him of his imprudence 
in approaching such matters. Robert, was of a gay, reckless disposition ; 
but the sister wag the same subdued and thoughtful creature. The sad 
and solitary spirit of the place secmed to centre in her. Roche remarked, 
at first with surprise, that no visitors ever came there; but, he soon grew 
accustomed to their lonely life, and began to feel a pleasure in it. It was 
pleasant, sitting beside her in the long evenings, to fancy that he had 
abandoned for ever the strife and anxiety of his profession, and even the 
ambitious hopes which had made his labours light to him, to live with 
them in that quiet home, which bad outlived the storms of *ninety-eight. 

Roche’s visit to Killowen naturally increased bis affection for the young 
lady. When the day of his departure drew nearer, he frankly told ber 
his circumstances, and solicited her hand. She set before him, like a no- 
ble girl, the injury that might result to him in bis profession from alliance 
with a family considered as rebels by the government ; she reminded him 
that her brother was rash and hotheaded, and that their troubles might 
possibly be not yet over ; she prevailed upon him at last, to postpone the 
marriage for a twelvemonth. On this arrangement, made with the ap- 
proval of her brother, and on the understandirg tbat he was to return in 
the same season of the following year, Roche bade ber farewell, and re- 
turned to Dublin to follow his profession. 

The appointed twelvemonths had nearly passed away, when one of 
those minor outbreaks which, for many years, followed at intervals the 
suppression of the Great Rebellion, again involved the Howley family in 
trouble. On the 12th of July (the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne), 
a party of the Society of Urangemen, which had grown bolder than ever 
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since the triumph of the loyalists, assembled in the town of Wexford, and 
marched across the bridge, and through the principal streets, in proces- 
sion, carrying banners inscribed with mottos offensive to the Catholics, 
and preceded by musicians playing “ Croppies, lie down,” and other tunes 
known to be irritating to them. The Ribbonmen remained in-doors ; but 
it was whispered about that it was intended to light bonfires in the streets 
at night, and to bura in effigy some of the favourite leaders of the United 
Irishmen, who had suffered for their treason ; and it soon became known 
that a riot would take place. The Orangemen, who have since been 
found to be so mischievous a body, were, in those days of party warfare, 
nly encouraged by the authorities, and looked upon as a usefal bar- 
» 2 against the revolutionary spirit of the common people. No pains 
therefore, were taken to stop their proceedings, and several frays ensued, 
in which some lives were lost. One of these occurred in the market- 
lace, where a large fire had been made. The attacking party were at 
Frst beaten off, and the Orangemen’s bonfire had sunk into a great heap 
of embers, glowing and rustling in the wind, when a man named Michael 
Foster, who was in the act of raking the fire with a pole, was shot by an 
unseen hand, and immediately fell forward on bis fuce. A few persons 
who were standing near him (most of the Orangemen had already dis- 
), fled at the report of the gun; before any of his own party re- 
turned there, the head, and a portion of the body, of the murdered man, 
were almost consumed by the fire. There was then a dead wall on one 
side of the market-place, from an angle of which some persons pretended 
to have remarked that the shot was fired ; however, in the hurry and bus- 
tle of that night the murderer escaped. 

Outrages had been committed on both sides ; but so strong was the pre- 

of the authorities in favour of the party who gave the first provo- 
cation, that no Orangeman was apprehended, while a great number of 
Ribbonmen were taken, and lodged in prison ; on the following day, a 

t search was made for others, who were known to have been con- 
nected with the affray. The murder of Michael Foster in the market- 
place, made remarkable by the mystery attending it, and the horrible cir- 
cumstance of the burning away of the head, was the subject of much in- 
vestigation. Little doubt was entertained that the perpetrator had ta- 
ken advantage of the riot, to commit an act of personal revenge. The 
conspicuousness of the victim, standing at the moment in the glare of the 
red embers, had, no doubt, enabled the murderer to take aim. That it 
was the act of one man, and that the man was satisfied with the result, 
was concluded from the circumstance that the gun was only fired once, 
and that the assassin or his party did not rush forward as was the in- 
variable practice of the Irish in an affray. 

Suspicion, casting about for some person known to have a plausible mo- 
tive for the crime, was not long in finding a victim. It was remembered 
that the murdered man had been a witness against young Howley on his 
trial ; he was, moreover, said by some, to have openly boasted of having 
with his own hand cut down the father, at the fight at Vinegar Hill. This 
clue was at once seized, and, on the night following the Orange riot, 
young Howley was arrested, and conveyed to the gaol at Wexfora. 

Evidence, true or false, was quickly procured againsthim. One of the 
Orange party now came forward, and (for the first time) stated, that as 
he stood near the angle of the dead wall, on the night of the murder, he 
heard a voice, which he recognised immediately as that of Howley, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ By the Holy Ghost, I’ll make a hole through that villain!” 
Immediately after which, he heard the report of a gun, and fearing that 
there were many armed men of the Ribbon party at hand, fled with oth- 
ers, Young Howley admitted that he was at Wexford that night, and 
that he carried his gun with him, but solemnly denied that he was the 
murderer of Foster ; declaring that he had never heard of his boast of 
having slain his father until that moment, and that he did not believe it. 
Nor could any witness now be found who had ever heard of such a boast. 
But the magistrates committed him ; a special commission was appoint- 
ed; and, for the second time, young Howley was to be tried for his 


On the day of her brother’s apprehension, Ellen Howley had written to 
her lover the intelligence of her new trouble, and again imploring that 
assistance which had already served to rescue him from a violent death. 
But the difficulty was now greater than before. The trial was to take 
place at Wexford, instead of at Dublin ; and the inhabitants of that town 
were strongly against the rioters. Roche knew that it would be extreme- 
ly dangerous to the prisoner if he were to plead his cause a second time. 

therefore secretly instructed a barrister who was a warm friend of 
his, besides being a Protestant and a strong government man, to proceed 
to Wexford, and conduct the defence. The day of trial arrived, and How- 
ley’s counsel would probably have succeeded in neutralizing the feeble 
testimony against his client, but for a circumstance which, though proba- 
bly intended to save , was undoubtedly the cause of his destruction. 
On his way to the court-house to give evidence on the trial, the principal 
witness against Howley was fired at from a plantation beside the road- 
way, and wounded in the arm, The ball passed through the flesh, with- 
out breaking the bones, and the man, after having the wound dressed, 
persisted in presenting himself at court to give his evidence. The ap- 
ce of this fanatic, who, whether speaking truth or falsehood, had 
wrought himself to a belief in his own statement, created a deep impres- 
sion on the audience. His pallid countenance, his arm ina sling, his nar- 
rative of the attack upon him by asecret assassin, presumed to bea 
friend of the accused, and his statement—not to be shaken—of the words 
used by Howley, decided the minds of the jury. The eloquent appeal of 
his counsel was often interrupted by murmurs in the court ; and the young 
man was found guilty and sentenced to death. 

The execution of Howley, with five others, found guilty of taking a 
part in the riot, was fixed for the afternoon of the second day after the 
trial. The magistrates, apprehensive of disturbances, had despatched a 
messenger to Waterford for a small reinforcement of soldiers ; but some 
hours had passed since noon, and the men had not yet arrived. It was 
not until sunset that it was determined to proceed to execution with- 
out them. A large crowd had assembled ; but the yeomanry were in 
great force and well armed, and the populace confined their marks of dis- 
approbation to yells and groans, until the prisoners appeared upon the 
scaffold. At that moment, some symptoms of a disposition to renew the 
1.v: were remarked ; and the executioner was ordered to hasten with his 
task. Young Howley was executed, repeating his declarations of inno- 
cence. The six men suffered their sentence, the mob dispersed, and no 
traces of what had were left, all within one hour. 

Since the day of her brother’s second apprehension, Ellen Howley had 
never rested from her endeavours to save him. But all hearts were 
steeled against her. Events succeeded each other with terrible rapidity ; 
and it soon became evident that no power could save him. On one only, 
of all those to whom she applied, did the sight of her beauty and misery 
make any impression. This man was the sheriff of the county ; but he 
had no power to help her, and he did not even dare to delay the execu- 
tion. There was but one favour he could procure for her--a favour con- 
veying to her mind 80 strongly, the hopelessness of her case, that he 
scarcely dared to name it. It was that-—-contrary to custom—the body 

of her brother should be given up to his family, to be decently interred 
in their own burial place. Accordingly, about dusk on the evening of the 
execution, the corpse was privately removed, in an undertaker’s car to 
the house at Killowen. To avoid a fresh occasion for disturbance it was 
stipulated by the sheriff that this fact should be kept as secret as possible, 
and that the burial should take place at dark on the following night. 

It was not until the day after the funeral that Roche arrived in Wex- 
ford. Trusting to the skill of his brother counsel, he had proceeded to 
London to endeavour to interest some powerful persons in favour of the 

Only on his return to Dublin did he learn that the execution 
must have already taken place. He hastened, therefore, to Killowen, in 
+ ees too late for aught else—of consoling his unhappy 

It was evening when he arrived there. Though in fall summer, the 
place struck him as far more desolate and lonely than it had seemed in 
the dull autumnal day when he had first visited i. The heavy clank of 
the bell that hung somewhere between him and the house, startled him 
as he pul'ed the handle. No one answered his summons; and seeing no 

ht at any of the windows, he began to fear that itsin: ‘shad left the 
. Gently pushing open the gate, he made his yay through the 
ubberies around the house. The place was quite still; but, listening 
awhile, he fancied that he heard a noise within, like a faint moaning and 
sobbing, yet he doubted whether it came from a human being. He lis- 
tened and heard it once more—this time so distinctly that if it had been 
the whining of a dog or any other animal, he could not have failed to re- 
it. Tormented by vague surmises, he made his way back to the 
front of the house, and mounting a flight of stone steps, knocked loudly at 
the door. Some minutes elapsed before a voice answered him, and in- 
quired his business. It was the old woman servant. She admitted him 
and refastened the door with a chain. ‘ 

“ Where is ge Bymnal ears 5 Roche. 

The woman, with a strange bewildered look, motioned to hi 
her. She led him into a little room lined with books, and faintly lighted 
by a lamp bung from the ceiling; there, seated in a chair by the table, 

and motionless as death, he recognised the form of his betrothed. 
would have sprang forward to clasp her in his arms; but the 





thou oe of her recent sorrow, ard the coldness and silence of her manner, 
aw m. 

“Tam glad you have come to-night,’ she said, as soon as they were 
alone. “This very hour I have formed a resolution, which would give 
me no rest until I had told you of it.” J 

“ No, no,” said Roche, anticipating ber meaning. ‘‘ This terrible afflic- 
tion must not separate, but link us closer to each other }?? ' 

“ Roche,” she replied, in the same chilled unimpassioned voice, ‘I de- 
clare to you solemnly and before Heaven, that the promise I gave to you 
last year can never be fulfilled!” 

“I came to-night in the hope of consoling you in your sorrow,” replied 
Roche. “ Do not think that I would press you, now, on anything relating 
to my own happiness. Let me do something to cheer your solitary life, 
Show me some way in which I may lighten the burden of your trouble, 
and I will ask at present for nothing else.” . 

“ A reason that I cannot name to you,” she replied, “compels me to 
appear ungrateful. I entreat you to leave me. This interview is more 
than I can bear. Believe me, the pain our parting gives me is equal to 
yours. I ask of you the greatest proof you can give me now of your affec- 
tion. It is that you believe my resolve to be forced upon me inevitably ; 
but that it is firmly and for ever taken; and that you take my bdnd, and 
promise never to seek me, to see me, any more.” 

Roche took her cold band, and turnedaway. ‘I cannot promise this,” 
he exclaimed passionately. “I will leave you to-night, since my presence 
gives you pain. But I declare to you, I cannot cease to hope that you 
may, one day, repent of this cruel determination.’ 

The young barrister pondered, on bis way back to Wexford, upon the 
melancholy reception he had met with. Half suspecting that her troubles 
had affected her reason, and that her cold and calm manner was the result 
of some fixed delusion, he repented of not having interrogated the old ser- 
vant. Sometimes, he fancied that, ignorant of his endeavours in her bro- 
ther’s behalf, and of the cause of his delay in coming to her, she believed 
him to be guilty of neglect. Sometimes, it seemed to him more probable 
that she had no motive for her conduct, beyond the desire to save him 
from the disgrace of an alliance with one whose brother had suffered 
death at the hands of the hangman. But, whatever might be the reason 
of her behaviour, and in spite of the pain his visit appeared to cause her, 
the thought of leaving her in that solitary place was insupportable. He 
determined, at all events, to see her before returning to Dublin. 

What passed between them at this interview need not be told. In com- 
pliance with her entreaties, he promised to leave the neighbourhood ; but, 
only on condition that she would meet him that day six months, and assure 
him, from her own lips, that her resolution was still the same. 

Roche returned to the capital, where, in the increasing labours of his 
profession, he endeavoured to bury his thoughts, until the six months 
should have passed. The appointed day—the very hour he had named— 
found bim again at Killowen. Ellen Howley received him as before. The 
little room in which he found her, the place in which she sat, the tone of 
her voice, were in nowise changed. She repeated to him her determina- 
tion, and Roche, according to his promise, departed from her again. 
Thus, for several years, at long intervals, the barrister returned to 
Killowen, and always with the same result. In the course of time, her 
obstinacy irritated him, and the repeated disappointments he experienced 
gradually woreaway much of his love for her. He pitied her lonely and 
cheerless life, and would gladly have restored her to the world ; but, by 
degrees, he came to know that his affection for her was not the ardent 
passion that it had been. One day, upon the occasion of one of these 
visits, Ellen Howley spoke to him of the injustice be did himself, in con- 
tinuing to wait for a change which could never, in this world, come. Not 
without a sorrowfal heart, when he knew that the moment for separation 
bad at last arrived, Roche entreated her to remember him whenever she 
had need of aid or counsel ; and finally bade her farewell. 

Many years passed, and Ellen Howley continued to live, shut up in the 
great house at Killowen. No visitor ever entered there, and she rarely 
went abroad. When she was seen, it was noted that her looks grew more 
and more careworn. Though still a young woman, her hair became par 
tially gray, and her form wasted toashadow. Few who saw her now fore- 
bore to pity her, remembering how beautiful she had been, and seeing how 
she had suffered for the errors of others. The heuse in which she lived, 
looked every year more dreary and neglected. The roof, the door, and 
shutters, of the lodge, mouldered away ; the grounds about the house 
were filled with rank weeds, overrunning the paths ; strange stories cir- 
culated, of curious noises heard at night ; and the country people, who 
knew the history of the family, would not pass there after dark. Some 
said that the greater part of the rooms had been kept locked, since the 
day of the brother’s death ; and that the ghost of the father had appeared 
to Ellen Howley, and begged her not to quit the place. One day, a wo- 
man servant who had been occasionally employed there since the old 
nurse’s death, declared she had seen the ghost of Robert Howley. She 
said that she was going up the stairs at the back of the house, at night, 
and that as she came to an upper landing, she distinctly saw, by the light 
of the candle in her hand, the young man, whom she remembered well. 
His face, she said, was ghastly pale ; he did not speak ; but stood rolling 
his eyes, and making strange grimaces at her, until she dropped the can- 
dle, and swooned. Whether this was a delusion or not, the woman was 
evidently sincere ; and the illness whieh she suffered, and which she de- 
clared to have been caused by the shock, convinced the neighbours that 
Killowen was haunted by the ghosts of the Howleys, and that the young 
lady, compelled to remain there by some dread reason, was wasting away 
through the terror and solitude of her life. 

Thus Ellen Howley lived, for seventeen years. Meanwhile, Roche had 
become a thriving man in his profession. Years after the impression his 
first passion had left had begun to wear away, he had won the hand of the 
daughter of a wealtby merchant in Dublin, and had settled down in life, 
a quiet, unromantic lawyer. The name of Ellen Howley had long been 
absent from his thoughts, when he received a letter from her, begging 
him to come to her. She told him that she was very ill, and that she de- 
sired to make a settlement of her property before she died. He left Dub- 
lin immediately, and travelled in all haste to Wexford. There, he heard 
the superstitious stories which were in circulation about the house at Kil- 
lowen, and remembered the strange noises he had heard there years before, 
No one appeared to know of Ellen’s illness; nor did it appear that any 
doctor had visited her. 

It was getting dark when Roche arrived at the well-known house of 
Killowen. Leaving his horse tied to the gate, he made his way through 
the shrubbery. He saw no light at any of the windows, and the place 
seemed to be quite deserted by its inmates. He rapped at the door ; the 
noise gave a hollow echo, as if the house were empty. Having repeated 
his summons several times, without receiving any answer, he went round, 
as he had done long ago, to the back of the house. He had brought with 
him a dark lanthorn; by this, he guided himself, until he discovered steps 
ascending from the lawn ; mounting them, he found that he could open 
the door by means of the latch. To his astonishment, at that moment, he 
caught again the very same noise that had startled him before. It wasa 
long plaintive tone, interrupted now and then by a noise, like the sob- 
bing of a child; at length the whole died away, and the place was silent. 

The barrister was a man of nerve; but he hesitated a moment. He 
knew that he was far from any other habitation, and that, whatever might 
befal him, he could hope fornosuccour. Drawing out his travelling pistol, 
however, he entered. With the light from the lanthorn in his left hand 
cast before him, he walked up the hall and down a passage, calling aloud, 
“Miss Howley !’’ until. finding the doors on each side of the hall, locked, 
he began te mount the wide staircase. More and more surprised by the 
silence of the place, he was relieved by seeing a faint light through a door 
which stood ajar upon the landing above. This door opened wide ; anda 
man stood on the threshold. Roche felt a chill pass through his body, for 
7 ar in his wild look, and distorted features, the face of Robert 

owley. 

“ Howley!’ cried Roc rasping his pistol firmly. ‘Speak, in the 
name of God, if this be wer Aes. gs : “ 

The figure repeated its strange gestures, opening and shutting its eyes, 
and moving its lips quickly ; but it made no sound. 

“ Speak !’”” repeated Roche, excited by the terror of the situation. “Or 
I will fire!” 

The figure moved towards him, and said, in a whisper, “ You may 
wae in. Come in, if you will. Keep the crowd away. Tney must not 
see her.’ 

Too much astonished for reflection, Roche followed him into a large 
chamber. His guide stopped at the table, and, taking up a lamp held it 
above his head, and pointed to the floor. There, beside an ancient bed- 
stead, stretched upon the ground, was the figure of a woman, dressed, 
Roche knelt beside her, and raising her, felt that she was cold. Her 
= me grey, and her features sharp and wasted, like her body. Ellen 

owley. 

“ She is dead!” exclaimed Roche ; “ she is dead!’ 

His companion regarded him with an idiotic stare ; and then burst 
foto the same loud whine and sobbing noise, which he had heard twice 

fore. 
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he had known that she was ill. It was evident to him that she had 
my without medical aid, or any one near her, save her crazed com- 
on. 

He had no alternative but to leave her there, while he rode 
assistance. That night he learned the truth. In a letter, Siicena +4 
him, and only intended to reach him after her death, she related the ter- 
rible history of seventeen years, In the confusion and hurry of the execu- 
tion, and under the fear of an attack from the mob, her brother had been 
taken down from the hanging-place within afew minutes ; and, some time 
after the removal of his ae to Killowen, he gave signs of life. Aided 
by the old nurse, she succeeded in slowly restoring him ; but wholly de- 
prived of reason. Then it was that she resolved to keep her dreadful 
secret, and devote her life wholly to him. In later years she had wished 
to dispose of her property, and leave her native country with him ; but 
he could not be prevailed on to go out into the daylight, or to meet the 
face of a stranger. Since the nurse’s death, and the day when the woman 
servant accidentally met him, she bad lived alone in the house with him. 
Satisfied in her own mind that she had done right in setting her lover 
free from his engagements, aad bidding him farewell, she bad re- 
solved never to see him again ; until her long continued illness, and her 
anxiety for her brother’s fate, compelled her to write to him. 

Robert Howley lived only a few months after the death of the sister 
who had sacrificed her love and her life for him. He was buried beside 
—- the parish church near Killowen ; the last of his unfortunate 
amily. 


A RAMBLE IN CHARLES COTTON’S COUNTRY. 


“* When to myself I act, and smile, 
With leasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook-side, or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought for, or unseen 
A thousand pleasures do me bliss, 
And crown my soul with happiness.”--Brrron. 

Nature is all-powerful ; and so many hearts have been touched and 
allied by the refreshing description in that happy pastoral, “The Com- 
plete Angler,” that its scenery has become as widely interesting in Eng- 
land as that of “The Gentle Shepherd” in Scotland, while a due sense of 
its beauties is daily extending, and likely to endure evermore. Thus it 
always is, sooner or later, with the true and beautiful, however it may be 
obscured for a time by neglect or ridicule. An amusing essay might be 
written on the effects of Walton and Cotton’s country on different minds. 
It is remarkable that Dr. Johnson, who more than once visited the Dove 
or its neighbourhood, never seems to have bad a thought of either of these 
delightful writers. We rambled thereabouts, with a congenial companion, 
in a far different mood ; and the enjoyment, also, of one of our angling ex- 
cursions, to the Derbyshire Wye and its tributaries, was doubled by the 
company of just such another friend as Isaac Walton would have loved. 

The exactness of Cotton’s descriptions is as remarkable as if they had 
been written by a topographer, rather than by the possessor of the exube- 
rant fancy displayed in the “ Ode to Winter,” one of the most delightful 
of Cotton’s poems, and an admirable extension of Walton’s text, where 
the contented and thankful heart of the good old man overflows for the 
bountifulness of the earth ; and especially “ for the fruitful vine, of which, 
when I drink moderately, it clears my brain, cheers my heart, and sharpens 
my wit.’ After all, if the meek possess the earth, honest Isaac Walton 
must have been a great landowner— 

“Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 

Shirley-common brook—the common is now inclosed--is the stream de- 
scribed as running “ at the foot of this sandy hill, three miles from Ash- 
born.” It has been made sluggish by some dams, for a little waterfall 
and fish ponds in a neighbouring gentleman’s grounds. When we rested 
near the little bridge, after walking from Derby, and breakfasting at 
Brailsford, it was one of those calm, bright, and lovely autumnal days, 
which holy George Herbert has celebrated, and all nature seems to enjoy, 
more especially the wayfarer, full of “‘ gentle thoughts and calm desires,”’ 
gladdened by the poetry of “ The Complete Angler”’— 

“Oh, how happy here’s our leisure ! 
Oh, how innocent our pleasure ! 
O ye valleys! O ye mountains! 
O ye groves and crystal fountains! 
How I love, at liberty, 
By turns to come and visit ye !” 

The fields were covered with green-sward, and the banks and hedges 
were still smiling with some familiar wild flowers, such as the blue cam- 
panula, the white and blushing yarrow, the red licorice, the yellow St. 
John’s-wort and rag-wort, the purple fox-glove, and Walton’s especial 
favourite, the honeysuckle. Gnats wantoned in the air; the saffron but- 
terfly and a little bronze-coloured congener flitted gaily abroad, and the 
interesting water-ouzle winged his rapid way, like as prite, along the sur- 
face of the brook. -_ 

Nor were rural sounds wanting ; for the pastoral scene through which 
we rambled was animated by lowing kine, bleating sheep, rumbling wain, 
and music of birds. And if this last was not like the full choir that wakes 
the universal grove in spring, it was very pleasing to us, and in delightful 
concert with the river murmuring by. The throstle greeted us with a caro) 
as we passed Mackworth Castle, provoking the rivalry of a blackbird at a 
neighbouring cottage door. The ear was also cheered, at intervals, by the 
pink, pink, and soft melody of the chaffinch, the low pipe of the starling, 
the variable chant of the water-ouzle, and the charming, easy, joyous song, 
in descending scale, of the willow-wren ; the repeated double chirp of the 
chiffchaff, and sweet, tender twitter of linnet and twite; the harsh, doleful 
ditty, with its concluding drawl, of the common ne and yellow-ham- 
mer ; the pretty chit, wink, and spitt/e, of the goldfinch ; the lively gra- 
ting notesof the great and cele tits ; the short plaintive lay of the hedge- 
sparrow ; the monotonous notes of the greenfinch ; the shrill, rapid, merry 
warble of the wren, and the gentle, pensive trill of the robin. Next, and 
above all— 











‘« Brave prick-song ! who is’t now we hear ? 
None but the lark, so shrill and clear 
How at heaven's gate she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings.” 


Although her joyous minstrelsey was brief, and wanting its summer 
ecstasy, yet it was sufficient to recal to mind Walton’s beautiful observa- 
tion :—* As first the lark, when she means to rejoice, to cheer herself and 
those that hear her, she then quits the earth and sings as she ascends 
higher into the air, and having ended her heavenly employment, grows 
then mute and sad, to think that she must descend to the dull earth, 
which she would not touch but for necessity.” 

Proceeding about two miles from Shirley Common towarde Ashborn, 
you come to Hardy’s Hill turnpike gate, whence a road to the left leads 
to Spital Hill gate, less than half a mile from Ashborn, and on to a green 
terrace, from which there is a footpath into the town. From this eleva- 
tion there is a good view of Ashborn, with its graceful church spire, and 
red brick and blue-slated houses, in the valley before you. Immediately 
behind the town is Low Top Hill; in the mid distance Thorp Cloud and 
Bunster Hill ; Moor Top appears beyond and between Thorp Cloud and 
Bunster ; and to the right the Dovedale Hills and Thorp, Pasturage, 
crowned with plantations, end the prospect. Anda pleasant introduction 
it is to Cotton’s country, seeming with his and Viator’s presence— 

“« Like society— _ 
Conversing with the mind, and giving it 
A livelier impulse and a dance of thought. 

The newer or cart road from Spital Hill to Ashborn is steep, and partly 
cut through a soft ruddy stone— : 

«‘ Down thy steep slope, romantic Ashborn, glides 
The Derby Dilly, carrying six insides, 

Moore lived in the neighbourhood, at the pretty Stonecliff or Mayfield 
Cottage, which stands on a knoll, with its neat garden, amid elm, ash, fir, 
and lilac—fit retreat for the poet, busy there from 1813 to 1825 with his 
“ Melodies” and “ Lalla Rookh.”’ In a letter to his mother he says: ““ We 
have just succeeded in ta‘ ing a cottage ; just the sort of thing I am likely 
to like--secluded and among the fields, about a mile and a-half from the 
pretty town of Ashborn. We are to pay twenty pounds a-year rent, and 
the taxes about three or fout more.” In subsequent letters he adds: “1 
have taken such a fancy to the little place, and the rent is so low, that I 
really think I shall keep it on asa scribbling retreat, even should my 
prospects in a year or two induce me to live in London......To-day, 
while my dear Bessy was presiding over the workmen, little Barbara and 
I rolled about the hay-field before our door, till I was much more hot and 
tired than my little playfellow......September 29, 1813,--We arrived 
between five and six in the evening, and the cottage and garden in their 
best smiles to receive us...... Our cottage is upon a kind of terrace. It 
is a very sweet spot...... 1815,—-Tell Sir John that he must positively 
pass the next summer at this cottage with us, if he loves a beautiful coun- 
try, where every step opens valleys, woods, parks, and all kinds of rural 
glories upon the eye.” 





A vn ge y passed into his mind, that she had suffered violence at 
the hands of the idiot ; but he found no marks of injury on her, and 


But these were summer feelings. The red brick chimneys, contrasting 
with the sober stone of the cottage, gave us some hint of the too common 
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prosai eniences of these little rural retreats ; and we find the 
4 Caeaee due time, of damp and smoke, and making his escape 


accordingly. 


Not above four miles off, David Hume provided lodging for Rouseeau 


nante in 1766, at Wootton, where the eccentric Frenchman 
ant et te bave composed his “ Confessions.” How he quarrelled here with 
his friends. may be read of in Mr. Barton’s interesting Life of the Scotch 
pane. idge of two 
As you enter Asbborn, through Compton-street, by a bridge 
semicircular arches over Henmore or Schoobrook, which is a pretty 
trouty looking stream, rather larger than that at Shirley Common, and 
enters the Dove at Church Mayfield, scarcely two miles below Ashborn. 
The brook runs through the grounds of the house where Dr. Taylor lived, 
when he was so often visited by his friend and schvolfellow, Dr. Johnson ; 
and where there isa little waterfall, probably the very one mentioned by 
Boswell, when he represents the great moralist, one sunny morning, 
poring with placid in olence on the water, and then trying with a pole 
to tumble a large dead cat over the cascade--on which the nw on med 
reminds us that Alsop at pley is one of the instruetive apologues of an- 
tiquity. The Green Man and Black’s Head, now kept by Robert Wallis, 
is the inn where Boswell took his chaise in September, 1777, and where 
the landlady, Mrs. Killingsley, subjoined to her bill a note in her own 
handwriting, expressing “ her most grateful thanks, and sincerest prayers 
for his happiness in time and in a blissful eternity.” : ; ‘ 
He and if ohneon attended divine service at the church just sixty-eight 
years before our visit. Johnson wis at Dovedale, Ham, and Hawkstone, 
in July, 1774, when he climbed the high rocky caves called Reynard’s 
Hall and Kitchen, at Dovedale, and bore the fatigue of the day’s walk 
without inconvenience. He even thought that the heat and exercise 
mended his hearing, and remarked the pleasant murmuring of the water 
among the stones. He said the place, though worthy of a visit, did not 
answer his expectations, especially the “ clear, quick brook” instead of a 
larger river. He thought the pastoral virtues, and nymphs, and swains 
might find a fit abode at Ham: and that it should be described by Par- 
nell, and the severer scenery of Hawkstone by Milton. . 
The monument by Banks to Penelope Boothby, in Ashborn Charch, is 
one of those happy works of genius of which any town might be proud. 
The model may be seen in Sir John Soane’s Museum. The lovely child 
is represented in the calm and sweet expression of tenderness and sleeping 
ease, though with the effects of suffering, in a brief interval of pain and 
weariness ; the image of death, soon to end in the reality :-- 
‘« Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck’d, soon faded, 
Pluck’d in the bud, and faded in the spring! 
Bright orient pearl, alack! too timely shaded ! 
Fair creature, kill’d too soon by death's sharp sting !”’ 
Which lines of Shakspere may have impressed Milton, when, in his seven- 
tieth year, he composed his “Ode on the Death of a Fair Infant,’’ be- 
ginning— 
“ O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken primrose, fading timelessly, 
Summer’s chief honour if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak winter’s force that made thy blossom dry ; 
For he being amorous of that lovely dye 
That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 
But kill’d, alas, and then bewailed his fatal bliss.” 


But if poetry be not vain to weep such loss, perhaps Coleridge’s “ Epi- 
¢aph on an Infant” might be most soothing to the feelings of a parent— 
‘¢ Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 
The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, 
. And bade it blossom there !’’ 

The Talbot Inn, where Piscator calls for a flagon of ale to welcome 
Viator to the Peak, bas long since disappeared, and on its site a large 
brick house now stands, formerly occupied by Mr. Langdale, and at pre- 
sent by Mr. Brittlebank, a solicitor. It is on the north-east side of the 
market-place, and to your right as you go out of Ashborn, with Piscator 
and Viator to Low Top, mentioned in the dialogue as “ the hill out of 
town.” 

From this hill the inclosed green fields of the valley, and the highlands 
which excited Viator’s surprise, present a fine pastoral view. These hills 
are the same, with the addition of Backmoor, which have been already 
mentioned as forming the background of the landscape, seen from Spital 
Hill. ‘But what pretty river is this we are going into? Why this, sir, 
is called Bentley Brook, and is full of very good trout and grayling, but 
so encumbered with wood ia many places as is troublesome to an angier.” 
It is a rivulet only, like the others which you cross between Derby and 
Hanson Toot, about two miles from Ashborn, and still much encumbered 
with wood. The travellers had to ford it; but it is now crossed by a 
little bridge of two arches, and runs in a delightful valley, pleasantly 
decked with trees and hedgerows, to flow into the Dove about a mile 
westward of Ashborn, and the same distance above the mouth of Henmore 
Brook. 

The road pursued by Piscator and Viator is much less pleasing than 
the parallel and grassy walk of the right or Derbyshire bank of the Dove, 
through Dovedale. This is the celebrated pass of the river, about two 
miles in length, between the picturesque hills, studded, on the east, or 
Derbyshire side, by a profusion of large whimsical rocks, with as whimsi- 
cal names, and on the opposite or Staffordshire side by plantations of 
birch, ash, and pine. The effect is exceedingly beautiful, often curious 
and romantic, and always interesting. But, like the pleasant scenes de- 
scribed by Cotton, it wants the grandeur of sublimity. The river is but 
small. Nor do we recollect a single crag or mountain that is truly mag- 
nificent ; though the gorge at the north end of Dovedale, as you look 
down the stream, is not altogether destitute of splendour ; especially from 
the Nabs, a sort of mimic Kbyber Pass, through which we descended after 
& day’s ramble over the Bailey Hill. However vast the features of the 
scenery of the district may seem at first sight, you soon perceive that it 
is but a mountainous country in miniature-- 

“Yet dear to fancy’s eye the varied scene 
Of wood, hill, dale, and sparkling brook between !”’ 

The sportive exaggerations in the dialogue, as when Viator exclaims of 
the prospect from Low Top—“ Bless me! what mountains are here !--are 
we not in Wales?’ and further on, after all the pleasantry about the 
steep but by no means stupendous Hanson Toot, his calling it by the 
name of Penmen Maur, one of the most remarkable promontories on the 
north coast of that principality, have led some readers to expect exalted 
grandeur where the prevailing character is simply elegance and beauty, 
greensward, the dress of the land, diversified by fantastic and steep rocks, 
often like large ruinous walls, and swelling into numerous grassy hills, 
with most of the varying and delightful appearances, save the severe ma- 
jesty or magnitude, of mountain scenery. 

In this frame, the swift, translucent, silver Dove is so gracefully set as 
to charm the heart uf the beholder--“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
Ascend Thorp Cloud ; see the lovely river winding through Buneter Daie, 
and the verdant meads below ; and, as you descend the mountain, look 
up the bright crystal stream inlaying Dovedale, and say, Amen. And 
consider your happiness doubled, if time and weather permit you to ex- 
Claim, with Shakspere-- 

‘Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 

Unlike rivers which rush from mountains by shores of shingle, the 
banks of the Dove, even in rocky Dovedale, are verdant to the very brink 
of the water. It is generally rapid, now sweeping quietly and smoothly 
onwards, ever and anon broken by irregular rocks, and by many a little 
artificial cascade, often purling and trotting, with ripple and dimple on 
its way, and occasionally slackening into comparative repose in deeper 
pools, where, like Allan Ramsay’s “ Howe Burn” — 

‘* Beneath, as clear as glass, 
It kisses wi’ easy whirls the bordering grass.” 

The characteristic swiftness of the Dove is maintained, even at the end 
of its varied and romantic course, where it glides—for it is here too deep 
to brawl—through the tame, flat, rich meadows, opposite Newton Solney, 
to join the Trent, about a quarter of a mile from the pretty old charch, 
Even for some distance after the junction, the rapid stream of the Dove 
is in contact, and yet in singular contrast with the slower and majestic 
current of the Trent ; while the Derwent runs into the Trent twelve or 


fifteen miles lower down, at Wild } rj ible differ- 
ence in the pace of the two Yanan made without any perceptible differ 


Though so much has been said and sung in praise of rivers, we must 


notice the beauty of the silent ground-swell t i 
i i - o be seen hereabouts, and in 
= ~ — other large deep streams, as the Shannon, differ from the 
ora “re smaller currents. An idle hour, mayhap not idly spent, 
may be pleasantly passed in watching the eddies rippling and welling up 
from the depths of the stream, refleeting the varying hues of the atmo- 


panding into the surface, and ever 
Placid duties of which the succession 


sphere, and gracefully curving and ex 
forming and disappearing, like those 
and pleasure are endless in this Jife. 





The Lathkill, commended by Cotton for the purity and transparency 
of its stream, and the redness and excellence of its trout, receives the 
Bradford near Alport, and flows into the Wye in Rowesley meads; and 
though the two former, as he remarks, are not to be reputed rivers, 
“being no better than great springs,” they are still very full of trout ; 
while it is remarkable that they contain no grayling, save a small stray 
one or two, near the mouth of the Lathkill, notwithstanding the Wye 
abounds with this fish, The sweet, uestered valley of the Bradford, 
with the romantic and precipitous village of Youlgreave on the high 
north bank of the rivulet, will not soon be forgotten by any one who has 
lingered with rod and line in this rocky, wooded, quiet, trouty nook. 
The scenery of the Manifold, too, is very lovely, with its “ hill, dale, and 
shady woods, and liquid lapse of murmuring streams,” and Thor’s cave, 
near Wotton, and about four miles south-west from Cotton’s “ pretty 
moorland seat” of Beresford Hall. 

The Wye, which has its source on Axe Edge, near Buxton, Cotton tells 
us, “becomes very soon a delicate, clear river, and breeds admirable 
trout and grayling, reputed by those who, by living upon its banks, are 
partial to it, the best of any.”” Though wanting the rapidity of the Dove, 
the Wye has many a charming stream dancing along :— 

« Like childhood laughing as it went ; 
Then through the plain in tranquil wandering crept, 
Reflecting every herb and drooping bud . 
That overhung its quietness.” 

In its course through Monsal Dale and Taddington Bottom, and from 
Bakewell by Haddon Hall to its mouth in the Derwent at Rowsley, the 
Wye is not only beautifal itself, but has so many accessories of beauty in 
rural footbridges, bold hills, narrow glens, green ravines, * bosky bournes, 
dingles, and busby dells,” old feudal mansion, and verdant fertile leas, as 
to rival the scenery of the Dove. The Wye, “ wandering at its own sweet 
will’ through the meads, as seen from a bill about a mile eastward of 
Bakewell, is a finer scene than the meandering of Cotton’s river, “like a 
snake,”’ as he describes it, through the vale near his house. 

The bridge across the Dove as you go from Hanson Toot to Alstonfield, 
and which Viator thought was “certainly made’ for nothing else than a 
wheelbarow,” is now of stone, with two arches and four feet broad. Had 
he not been so terrified with the descent to it from the hill, “as steep as 
a penthouse,” he might have seen Alstonfield Church, with its tower and 
cheering evidence of his not being “a stage or two beyond Christendom,” 
before he crossed over to Staffordshire. 

Beresford Hall “ stands prettily,” as Viator remarks, on an eminence 
near the river. ‘“ Here’s wood about it too, bat so young, as appears to 
be of your own planting.” To which Piscator replies, “It isso.” It is 
a plain, stone house, occupied for farming purposes ; and its oldest part is 
in a ruinous state. There is still a large wainscoated room, with Cotton’s 
arms in the window; and: a smaller adjoining room with the Beresford 
arms emblazoned in like manner. These rooms are in the front, com- 
manding a fine view of Narrowdale Hill. We saw in the house some oak, 
carved with Cotton’s arms, and the date 1656, and a similar carving in 
his pew at Alstonfield Church. 

“ The brink of the hill”? mentioned by Piscator, the same which he and 
Viator climb, and from its top go directly into the house to dine, is be- 
tween it and the river, and has a narrow passage, just large enough to 
admit a man, through the rock into a chamber called “ Cotton’s Cave,” 
and of which they have a tradition, that he used to hide himself therein 
from his creditors. The bowling-green was on this hill, between the house 
and the Dove. He seems to have liked the amusement of bowling, and 
remarked——“ To give you the moral of it, it is the emblem of tbe world, 
or the world’s ambition, where most are short, over, wide, or wrong 
biassed, and some few jostle to the mistress, Fortune! And here it is as 
in the court, where the nearest are the most spighted, and all bowls aim 
at the other.” Bat “The Complete Gamester,” second edition, 12mo, 
London, 1676, in which this passage occurs, has not Cotton’s name, 
though attributed to him in the catalogue of the library at the British 
Museum. 

The little foot-bridge, which the interlocutors saw from the fishing- 
house, no longer exists ; and the path under the rock, where Piscator tells 
Viator to take heed of slipping into the water, has been made broad and 
good. There are beautiful streams between the hills and rocks below the 
fishing-house ; and about two hundred yards from it is a wooden foot- 
bridge, just above which are “ the slippery cobbling-stones,” by which 
Viator crossed to the “ fine stream at the head of this great pool.” And 
about fifteen yards lower down is Pike Pool, with which, Cotton says, 
* young Mr. Isaac Walton was so pleased, as to draw it in landscape, in 
black and white, ina blank book I bave at home.” The Pike is a gro- 
tesque, spire-like rock, rising from the middle of the dark deep pool, where 
the river passes between and through the cliffs. 

About three hundred yards above the hall is the fishing-house. It is of 
stone, and situated where the delicate, clear river, bending by the little 
peninsula mentioned by Viator, becomes deep and sluggish. Cotton fondly 
alludes to it in his ** Epistle to J. Bradshaw, Esq.”— 

** My river still through the same channel glides, 

Clear from the tumult, salt, and dirt of tides ; 

And my poor fishing-house, my seat’s best grace, 

Stands firm and faithful in the self same place 

[ left it four months since, and ten to one 

I go a fishing ere two days are gone.” 
The motio, “ Piscatoribus Sacrum,” and the cypher of the intertwisted 
initial letters of Walton’s and Cotton’s names, are perfect over the door- 
way, or at least were so in the autumn of 1845, to which period the obser- 
vations in the present paper refer. Within the house there is a bluish 
circular stone table, flagged floor, and plain whitewashed wall—-no longer 
“ finely wainscotted,” as Viator noticed in admiring the exceeding neat- 
ness of the interior. This pretty and interesting building is in much bet- 
ter preservation than Cotton’s “ moorland seat.”” In front of the fishing- 
house are two lime-trees, and on its sides some firs or other allied 
conifers; and as these were all probably planted by Cotton, according to 
his remark in the second chapter, it is to be hoped that they will be 
carefully preserved. That he was fond of arboriculture may be supposed 
vor his “ Planter’s Manual,’’ an octavo volume, published in London in 
1675. 

How he delighted in the place during the angling season, may be ga- 
thered from the dialogue, and more especially from his poetry :— 


“0, my beloved nymph, fair Dove, 
Princess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie, 
And view thy silent stream, 
When gilded by a summer’s beam! 
And in it all thy wanton fry, 
Playing at liberty ; 
And with my angle upon them, 
he all of treachery 
I ever learn’d, industriously to try !” 

But the situation of Beresford Hall, at a distance from any town or 
village, in a bleak moorland district, where stone walls replace the cheer- 
ful hedgerows, must have been very dreary in the dead months; and, 
considering Cotton’s love of society, sufficiently distressing to his feelings 
|at that time. As justly remarked by Sir William Temple, “ The restless 

humour so general and so natural to mankind, is a weed that grows in all 
soils and under all climates, but is raised easier by the more sprightlier 
wits and livelier imaginations, than by grosser and duller conceptions ; 
and the more ingenious men are, they are the more apt to trouble them- 
selves.” How Cotton was led to trouble himself, and to exhibit his petu- 
lence, has been made rather too well known, and with but little allowance 
for the manner of the times, and the refinement and irritability of his 
temperament; while a just and liberal estimate of his poetry, and a gen- 
erous biography of him, are yet required. He died in Be: James’s parish, 
London ; and though all that is mortal of him is said to have been laid 
in the burial-ground at Piccadilly, we have in vain sought for his grave 
about that great tide of human existence, notwithstanding his death oc- 
curred two or three years after Wren had completed the ehurch. But it is 
to his own quiet rural scenes that his beautiful touches of nature carry 
our minds And let all who truly love “to angle for a trout or gray- 
ling in a cicur stream,’ join in the ejaculation, ascribed by Walton 
co ~~ Henry Wotton, and by Sir Egerton Bridges to Sir Walter Ra- 
eigh— 

7 « Bless’d silent groves, oh, may you be 

For ever mirth’s best nursery ! 

May pure contents 

For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these medes, these rocks, these mountains. 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains ; 

Which we may every year 

Meet, when we come a fishing here.” 





WHO WAS HE? 

When I was a “ Devil”—in a printing-office in Bath, thirty-five years 
ago, my infant mind was profoundly impressed with the dignity of au- 
thorehip. Books, the objects of reverential regard and delight from my 
earliest years, were already becoming something more—a solace and a 








treasure. There was a book-stall at the south-east eorner of the Orange 
grove, kept by a Mr. Reynolds (long since gathered to his fathers), where 
it was my wont to bury myself chin-deep, devouring Smollett or Fie " 
Goldsmith or Defoe, with the appetite of an ogre. As the few stray 
lings or sixpences which fate consigned to my custody invariably B wey 
into the hands of the proprietor of the book-stall, he generously 

at my surreptitious studies, and not only allowed me to stand for hours 
in converse with my favourites, but would sometimes permit me to carry 
a cherished volume to the shadow of one of the old trees, and wile away 
the hours of a casual holiday in the delightful dreamsof romance. These 
delights were, however, for the most part antecedent to my devilhood, 
the duties of which did not allow of any very lengthened applications to 
my beloved authors. If, when bound apprentice, I grieved over the loss 
of time for reading, I was compensated by increase of funds. W: 
came at the heel of works, and with wages I bought more books— 
some half-dozen of which my pockets were always crammed. These, at 
meal-times, or on town-errands, at early morn and at farthing-candle eve, 
I read, and read and read, and was a happy “ devil.” 

But, as I said before, I had a prodigious idea of an author—a maker of 
books. Such a being was the magician, the man of mystery, the hero that 
my imagination delighted to worship. What would! not give, thought 
I, for a sight of a real live author? 

I was not doomed to languish long in vain ; my desire was destined to 
be satisfied, and more than satisfied in the fullest sense of the wad. In 
the office where I wrought the works of the most voluminous author of 
his time were then in course of completion. For half a century had this 
formidable writer fed the teeming press. Works on all subjects had 
trickled from his pen, like water from a perennial spring. Treatiseson Art 
and Science, on Commerce and Manufactures, Geography and History, 
Poetry and Romance, Polemics and Divinity, Cookery, Carving, and 
Conjuration, Medicine and Morals, and fifty subjects besides, had already 
shed their illuminating influence upon two successive generations ; and 
the octogenarian scribe was now enlightening a third with respect to an 
art, which he, at least, had good right to teach, that, ay of securing 
long life. It happened just as this work was finished, and when all bis 
then majesty’s lieges who had seven and sixpence to spare might learn to 
live to ninety at least, were they but wise enough to buy the doctor’s 
book—it happened just then, I say, that a very gentlemanly gout crept 
up into the author’s fingers, and put an effectual stop to his quill-driving. 
This was unfortunate, especially, as the old gentleman, by way proba 
of proving the juvenility of his fancy, was contemplating a volume of 
poems in illustration of a number of wood-engravings which had already 
come to hand. But itis an ill wind that blows nobody good: the gout 
that disabled the doctor introduced me to his notice, 1 being chosen by 
my employer the printer to act as amanuensis to the author, a promotion 
which I owed to a faculty which I then possessed, of writing, as the com- 
positors were pleased to term it, “rather plainer than print.” 

It was a fine morning in the beginning of June, 1818, that, ha 
carefully cleansed my inky skin, and donned my Sunday jacket, I set 
for the residence of the doctor. I had travelled the same route a hundred 
times before with the utmost indifference. Now, however, my heart beat 
with anticipations of delight and awe. I was no longera mere messenger 
sent to deliver a parcel of proofs at the door, and then depart--I was to 
see and converse with the mighty magician himself, and actually to bear 
a part in the portentous business of the hour. At the end of a long and 
narrow lane which opens into the road which skirts Sydney Gardens on 
the north side, there stood a nondescript-looking house, known by the 
pellation of “ Bathwick Villa ;”’ whether it still remains, or whether 
march of improvement have swept it from the face of the land, it is im- 
possible for me to say. It was a lone house then, and for the dozen years 
that I knew it, standing like a gray stone goblin in the centre of a tract 
of low alluvial land, cultivated as market gardens, and sprinkled over 
with the cottages of poor cultivators. 

Arrived at the house, and having pulled boldly at the bell, and delivered 
my letter of introduction to the care of the doctor’s single servant, a Pa- 
tagonian specimen of the Abigail genus, I was in due course ushered 
up an ample circular staircase, and having passed through a little lobby 
of dark and quiet green baize, was introduced into the sanctum sanctorum 
of the great man, the veritable penetralia of genius. The tall, gaunt, and 
bony she who had led me thus far, now pointed toachair, and then noise- 
lessly disappeared behind a screen in the further corner of the apartment. 
Seating myself in perfect stillness, I had now an opportunity of looking 
round and making my observations. I found myself resting in an old- 
fashioned carved echairin a large octagon-shaped room. The windows, 
fronting the east, commanded a pleasant view of the course of the canal 
and the valley of the Avon; and the lower squares of each sash were 
fitted up with transparent water-colour copies from the works of Hogarth. 
These were all richly coloured, and appeared to my juvenile judgment the 
perfection of art. The wainscotted walls of the rooms were hung with 
pictures in every available place: these, too, were mostly water-colours 
by the best artists of a deceased generation; they were all uniformly 
framed in neat gilt frames, and their number was legion. I afterwards 
learned that they were the original designs for the prints illustrating one 
of the doctor’s literary productions in seventy volumes of goodly octavo. 
Although it was a warm afd sunny day in early summer, a cheerful fire 
sparkled in the grate, near which the doctor’s easy chair, a machine of 
tremendous capacity, was airing its broad back and sides of padded chintz. 
Over the mantel-piece hung a portrait of the doctor, painted by Bonne- 
maison—and such a portrait! You saw at a glance that the original must 
be the occupant of the chair, which could not be filled by a person of less 
voluminous proportions. Beneath the broad but not high forehead gleamed 
an eye which nothing escaped, cool, clear, and calculating ; a nose, which 
in a face of average dimensions would have appeared large, cast its pro- 
jecting shadow upon a mouth of firm, reselute, and voluptuous mould ; the 
upper lip, thin, large, and slightly curled, rested evenly upon the full, 
round, red, lower one, und the expression of both was that of resolution 
and enjoyment. But it was the chin, or rather chins—for if I remember 
right there were thee of them--that struck me most, by their amplitude 
and dignified contour. I had certainly never seen such a chin orseries of 
chins upon the human countenance, and was beginning to speculate in 
own miod whether this redundance of feature were peculiar to authorship, 
when the sound of footsteps and of certain deep cavernousejaculations of 
a bronchial character, made me aware of the approach of the great man 
in propria persona. Alas, how different from the portrait over the man- 
tel-piece was the bodily presence of the doctor himself? If the picture 
went beyond my beau ideal of an author, the original fell far short of it. 
I had not taken into account that the portrait was twenty or thirty years 
old, and that the years which had mellowed its tints, and improved its co- 
lour, bad dealt less tenderly with the original, whom it was plain, they had 
remorselessly shifted ‘‘ into the lean and slippered pantaloon.” It was 
not without a deal of puffing, gasping, and hard breathing, that the lite- 
rary veteran was at length safely established in his easy chair by the fire- 
side. Then, and not before, he honoured me with*a look, and in a deep 
base voice which harmonised with his treble chin, he bade me approach. 

My heart almost failed me as I obeyed his command. My father, who 
was well read in books and men, had already made me aware that I was 
about to officiate as an amanuensis to the very man whom near half-a-cen- 
tury before Cowper had held up, in “ The Task,” to public reprobation ; 
and indeed he had that very morning, at our humble breakfast table, read 
aloud for my edification the following passage from his favourite poet, 
written in reference to the very individual before whom I now stood 
abashed :— 

But hark—the doctor's voice! fast wedged between 
Two empirics he stands, and with swoln cheeks 
Inspires the news, his trumpet. Keener far 

Than all invective is his bold harangue, 

While through that public organ of report 

He hails the clergy ; and, defying shame, 
Announces to the world his own and theirs ! 

He teaches those to read, whom schools dismissed, 
And colleges untaught ; sells accent, tone, 

And emphasis in score, and gives to prayer 

Th’ adagio and andante it demands. 

He grinds divinity of other days 

Down into modern use ; transforms old print 

To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 

Of gallery critics by a thousand arts. 

Are there who purchase of the doctor's ware ? 

O, name it not in Gath !—it cannot be, 

That grave and learned clerks should need such aid. 
He doubtless is in sport, and does but droll, 
Assuming thus a rank unknown before— 

Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the Church! 

I mustered up my resolution however, and replied to the doctor’s ques- 
tions to his perfect satisfaction. After allowing me half an hour to look 
at the pictures in the room and the landscape out of windows, I was in- 


| vited to take my seat at the table—pens, ink, and paper were introduced, 
and we proceeded to the transaction of the momentous business of the day. 
| Having carefully renovated a few pens which, like the legs of Withering- 
_ ton, had done battle on their stumps, I declared myself ready to write, 


and sat waiting the enunciations of the oracle, quill inhand. The reader 
may imagine the doctor in his eighty-fourth year, swaddled in his porten- 
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tous arm-c ide of the fire-place, and me, a chabby-faced boy 
of = wage dpe Fo stool, A. the other. The scene is as fresh in 
my recollection as though it were nota day old. After I had waited in 
anxious ¢ tancy for a quarter-of-an-hour or twenty minutes, the doc- 
tor asked, in a kind of guttural sotto voce, 

“ Are you ready?” 

« Yes, sir,” I replied. ‘ Spe : i 

“Then write’—with that, elevating his voice to its natural pitch, he 
pronounced the following words :— 

Here's Alderman Gobble, through fever and gout. 


In half a minute I had committed them to paper, and looked up in his 
face for further orders. 

“ Have you written that?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir.” ‘ 

“Let me see it—(I handed him the paper)—You are a good boy—a 
very good boy, and write a brave hand—but that won’t do. You should 
make two lines of that. Begin again on the other side of the paper, and 
write thus—Here’s Alderman Gobble—that is one line; Through fever 
and gout—-that is the second line, which you will indent, of course,” 

I dia as I was commanded, and then the affair stood thus :— 

Here’s Alderman Gobble, 
Through fever and gout, 

The doctor expressed his satisfaction at this amendment, and leaning 
back in his chair, remained silent for the best part of balf-an-hour. Of 
course I remained silent too, fearing to disturb the cogitations of the 
poet, and prevent the successful issue of the quatrain. At length, after 
sundry attempts at articulation, and the bestowal of a look of gracious 

¢ upon me, the doctor rose erect in his chair, and in a clear self- 

gatisfied and sonorous voice, delivered himself of the corresponding cou- 
— Scarce able to hobble 
And waddle about. 

It was with no small triumph that I penned the completion of the 
stanza, for I had sympathized deeply in the pangs of its birth, and had 
almost despaired of a safe delivery. The doctor commanded me to read 
over the verse, which I did with a gusto and evident exultation that 
raised a smile upon his venerable countenance. Having achieved this 
happy commencement, it may be readily imagined that we made light 
of ulties which might have checked the flight of a less fortunate muse. 
Indeed we-went on swimmingly ; the good old man spurred his Pegasus 
80 effectually that we finished the first poem, and had accomplished a 
considerable portion of the second before the hour of dinner. 

I may mention that the verses were illustrations of certain homely 
proverbs, and were all written to correspond with and to exemplify a 
series of wood-engravings by a brother of the immortal Bewick, which, if 
I mistake not, had been executed by him some years before. One of 
these engravings was a very clever and spirited delineation of a singu- 
lar scene. A company of devils, designed on the orthodox prineiple of 
horns, hoofs, and tails, having armed themselves with shears, and set forth 
on their travels in search of wool, had fallen to work upon a herd of 
swine, who showed plainly enough by their violent attempts to escape 
from their tormentors, that they did not much relish the ceremony of 
shaving. The proverb exemplified in this case was the well-known one 
of “Great cry and little wool,” and the opening stanza, which, as I dis- 
tinetly remember,cost the doctor considerable pains, certainly is a unique 
specimen of the mudium in parvo, and contains as mach information as 
could well be crammed into so small a space. It runs thus :-- 

This proverb alludes to a whimsical tale : 
Some devils abroad, and tee y hearing 
That wool was obtained from beasts of short tail, 
Wanting wool, meeting swine, they set about shearing. 
Whatever this verse may lack in sentiment is more than made up in sig- 
nifieation ; and, indeed, it was a characteristic of the doctor’s muse, that 
she flew straight to the point, and did not go beating about the bush. 
Of tropes, metaphors, figures, symbols, or similies, 1 do not think the 
whole volume contained a single one. The good man probably thought 
that there was imagination sufficient in the numerous designs of the ar- 
tist, and that his mission was rather to farnish the several legends, each 
with a moral tagged to its tail, than to emulate the vagaries of your 
fanciful poets. : 

Pleasant indeed was my occupation for the few weeks of the summer 
of 1818 that it lasted. It was not every day that the muses were propi- 
tious, and it often happened that at the very moment when, had they 
listened to the invocation of their venerable votary, I should have been 

ing a stanza, I was in reality bobbing for perch in the neighbouring 
canal. The old Abigail would sometimes intimate that it would be agree- 
able to her master if I would call again an hour or two later; and as such 
intimations always implied a holiday for the time specified, they were 
perfectly agreeable to me. With a wand cut from a willow tree, and 
with a yard or two of line of my own original manufacture, terminating 
in a halfpenny hackle, upon which, like a cruel boy as I was (all boys 
were then cruel), I had impaled a live worm, it was my delight to sit 
upon the edge of an old barge half submerged in the water, and circum- 
vent my prickly-backed friends. Thus comnienced a long career of 
angling, during which my slaughters among the finny tribes have been 
neither few, nor, until of late years, far between. As a‘ contemplative 
man,” with a hook, I can bear testimony to the pleasures of that silent 
ursuit, which, upon the banks of the brawling brooks that feed the dark- 
Rowing Avon in the neighbourhood of my native place, I have enjoyed 
at all seasons of the year, excepting only the depth of winter. If the 
green fields, the sandy banks, and craggy water-washed precipices—the 
‘“‘ bubbling runnels”’ leaping noisily through close ravines, dark with the 
shade of over-hanging foliage, have haunted me like a passion, it is no 
less true that the sight of a half a score of trout, lugged from their wa- 
tery retreat, and recumbent in starry stillness upon the verdant grass, 
have added an interest to the foreground of the landscape which it would 
have wanted without them. That sentiment is in some sort connected 
with the stomach, and poetry with provender, there can be no reasonable 
doubt—and if any of my readers are sceptical on that subject, they may 
iui wy word for it, that a man who angles for a dinner has a keener 
eye ior the beauties of nature, and sees and appreciates far more of her 
loveliness when the fish bite freely, than he can possibly do when the 
whole finny fraternity have taken an oath against satisfying his hungry 
claims upon their carcases, and refuse his bait accordingly. 

But, like a true angler, I have neglected the business in hand to run 
gadding after trout. Itis time that I should return to the doctor, of whom 
but little remains to be said. With all the interruptions that occurred, 
the volume of verses was brought to a happy issue in something less than 
three months. In the course of my intimacy with the great man, I was 
honoured with much of his conversation and friendly notice, and I made 
some additions to my little library, of books with which he presented me 
in return for some careftfl transcriptions made at my leisure from his own 
manuscripts, which even he found it difficult todecipher. With the good 
man’s second wife and his daughter by the first I sometimes took refresh- 
ment. These two ladies, who were both on the verge of threescore, led a 
quiet in-door life, and employed their whole time and assiduities in ad- 
ministering to the comfort of their aged relative. I had the honour of 
dining with the whole party upon the proud occasion when the work was 
completed. After dinner, the volume was put into my hands, to be de- 
livered to my employer the printer, and I took my final tarewell of the 
only “ live author” I had ever seen. 

I must not, however, forget to mention the feeling of the doctor in re- 
ference to Cowper’s angry attack upon him in “ The Task.” I learned 
from indisputable authority that the shafts of the poet's indignant satire 
never even wounded his feelings, much less roused his resentment. The 
doctor alleged and doubtless conceived, that in printing written sermons, 
he did no more than save his customers the trouble of committing that in- 
nocent forgery themselves, which he was willing to commit for them “ for 
a consideration.”” At the time these sermons in “ zigzag manuscript” 

were manufactured, the pulpit of this country was occupied by a very 
different race of divines from those of the present day. The clerical 
function was then too often confided to ignorance and ir> > sity, and the 
persons whose office it was to promote reformation anu ....seminate in- 
struction, were not unfrequently more in need of both than the flocks over 
whom they presided. The best proof of the necessity and usefulness of 
such wares as the doctor provided is found in the fact that they sold 
abundantly, and for more than thirty years yielded a handsome income to 
their ingenious projector. It is by no means clear that anything can be 
justly said in derogation of the morality of such a traffic, taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances of the time. Addison makes his Sir Roger 
de Coverley recommend by his example the very practice which Cowper 
so indi 


good sermons which bave been printed in English, and only begged of him 
that every Sunday he would pronounce one of them from the pulpit. Ac- 
cordingly he has digested them into such a series that they follow one ano- 
ther naturally, and make a continual system of practical divinity.” Cow- 
per’s idea of the priestly character was very different from Addison’s. If 
the one would have the messenger of peace r 





tly reprobates. Speaking of the clergyman of his parish, Sir | 
Roger says, “ At his first sitting with me, I made him a present of all the | 














Simple, grave, sincere ; 

In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; mach impress’d 
Himself, as conscious ot his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too ; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men, 


the other looked for “a man of plain sense, of good aspect, clear voice, 
sociable temper, and, if possible, with some knowledge of backgammon.” 
The doetor might fairly pit these two great authorities against each other, 
and prosecute his commercial speculation regardless of their differences of 
opinion. <i 

But who was the doctor, of whom you have been gossipping ? says some 
half-satisfied reader. My dear madam, or my good drowsy sir, | am not 
going to tell you. You must be what delightful Leigh Hunt calls “a 
person of very little book-stall” to ask such a question, and I do not care 
to answer it. He went to his quiet grave thirty years ago, whither, I am 
sorry to add, his works, voluminous as they were, soon followed him—all 
except one ; this one, upon shop-sbelf and stall-board, still keeps a modest 
place, and greets the eyes of the collector in his casual rounds—but it is 
doomed to die out, like all the others, at no very distant date. With it 
will vanish all the literary remains of the author of more than a hundred 
volumes, who figured as poet, novelist, geographer, historian, physician, 
moralist, and divine, and who amidst all his achievements thought it no 
stigma to be proclaimed by the gentle Cowper as “ Grand caterer and 
dry-nurse of the Church.” 





VIGNETTES FROM A POET’S PORTFOLIO. 
GARDEN GOSSIP. 


There is a little brook running through my grounds, which has its rise 
in one of the clefts of a gorse-covered hill hard by, and traverses, on its 
way hither, a broad meadow starred over with exbuberant wild flowers, 
that cluster along its course and bathe themselves and are mirrored in 
its pure waters. A happy brook was that, when I knew it first. Having 
crossed the meadow, it came gurgling and flashing into my garden where 
it soon made itself at home, for I had planted all along its borders strips 
of velvet turf, and in its bed and about the banks I had sown the seeds of 
all such plants as flourish in the bosom and by the margin ef running 
streams. 

It flowed amongst the flower-clumps, singing its pretty pastoral song, 
and then, refreshed and scent-iaden, entered another meadow beyond, 
from whence it leaped suddenly into the sea through a gully in the cliffs, 
which it sprinkled with silver foam. 

Ahappy brook was that, in sooth ; it had absolutely nothing to do but 
to be merry and bright, and flash over the pebbles, and flirt with the 
flowers, and carry off their perfumes. It led the life, in short, which I 
should choose for myself--nay, the life which I lead, as often as the world 
will let me, and till its knaves and fools and plotters drag me back into 
the crowd and the conflict—me, the quietest and least militant of men. 

But heaven and earth seem alike adverse to a happy idleness. A 
neighbour of mine and his friend, an engineer, were walking and talking 
one day by the brook-side. Indeed, they were talking of the brook itself, 
and but sorry compliments they paid it. 

“Now here,” said my neighbour, “ is a pretty sluggard of a stream! 
sleeping in the shade, basking in the sun, frolicking among the rushes; 
wasting its time, in fact, instead of working for its living, as any other 
honest water-course should. Why, the least it could do would be to turn 
a wheel or two, and grind pepper and coffee.” 

“ And sharpen tools,”’ said the engineer. 

“ And saw wood,” said my neighbour. 

And I trembled for my brook, and broke in on their gossip, exclaiming, 
in a startled tone, that they were trampling on my forget-me-nots. 

I could protect it from them ; but alas! from none but them! Not long 
after, there came into the village a bustling, sharp-eyed man, whom I 
saw repeatedly prowling by the brook-side, especially at that point in the 
meadow at which it leaps into the sea. This was clearly no dreamer of 
dreams, no poet in search of rhymes, no lover lulling his passion with the 
murmur of running water. 

“ Little friend,” I heard him say to the stream, “ you dance and leap 
and sing, whilst I struggle and toil and am weary; surely, you might 
lend me a helping hand! True, you do not know how to work, but it is 
easy to learn—and it must be dreadfully tiresome for you to have nothing 
todo. Making a few files now and then, or sharpening a knife or two, 
will be a pastime for you, I take it.” 

Woe’s me! Soon after that a great wheel with cogs, and then a mill, 
made their appearance in the meadow ; and from that time to this the 
little brook has had to work. It turns a wheel, which turns in its turn 
another wheel, which turns the mill. It sings still, but no longer the 
same pretty pastoral song. A fractious, jarring discord runs through its 
work-a-day chant, and the bright water foams and frets and dashes, with 
impotent rage, against the black droning wheel. It runs still through 
the broad meadow and the garden-ground, and the meadow beyond that ; 
but there its taskmaster awaits it--its toil and its penance. I have done 
what I could for my brook ; I have dug it a fresh bed in my garden--a 
bed that turns and winds, so that the stream tarries longer than before 
in the sunshine and amongst the flowers ; but after all, it must go—there 
is no escape for the knife-grinding ! 

Poor little brook, it should have hidden its happiness deeper amongst 
the grasses ; it should have muffled its merry song! 


It was some time before I had courage to garden in tbis new land.— 
The thought of another garden, lying in a green nook of memory, daunted 
me. A pretty place it was, that old E—— garden of mine--small, but 
so full of flowers, with a long arcade covered with creeping plants, and a 
smooth velvety meadow at the bottom, dappled over with cows, and bor- 
dered with wild-rose hedges. And the little river, a winding thread of 
silver, in the middle distance, and a great black patch of oak and elm 
and chestnut shutting in the view. It was the setting of the garden, 
rather than the garden itself, perhaps, that was the chief charm, but it 
was certainly the bloomiest little nook that can be conceived, and so calm 
and happy-looking! From the parlour window you looked through the 
apple-trees straight across the fields, and saw in the summer evenings the 
great broad moon rise—a disk of red fire, behind the belt of woods, and 
then pale and pale as it climbed higher and higher, till the tree-tops were 
edged with silver, and all the grassy levels grew white as with new-fallen 
snow. 

How I worked in that garden! reclaimed it from the bush, as it were, 
--turned it from a savagery into a pleasance, from a lurking-place for 
slugs and snails into a piayground for butterflies and a paradise for dainty 
devices. And how the hamadryads, if such there were, must have groan- 
ed at my irreverent loppings of the immemorial trees—my breaches in 
the dense black wall of shade—my long lines of loopholes, whereat the 
sunshine might flash through. I destroyed nothing, but I curtailed— 
swept away the rank undergrowth, ventilated the leafy chambers, left 
Goors open for the breeze~ to flutter in at, and opened skylights to give 
entry to the rains and dews. And s0, little by. little, the grave, morose 
old visage of the place changed and brightened——wrinkle by wrinkle was 
smoothed down, smile by smile conjured up—decay was overgrown by 
youth, and youth held festival and twined garlands and quaffed nectar. 
Out of an age of iron had sprung, for my garden, a new golden age, and 
which, alas! seems doubly golden now to me, who have nothing left in 
these later days but to sigh amongst other places and other men, “I too 
in Arcadia!” 

My boyhood from my life is parted ; 

My footsteps from the turf that drew 

Its fairy circle round—anew 

The garden is deserted. 

Deserted indeed! Gone are the poets that under its boughs “ discoursed 
most excellent music.’ Gone the cordial presences, the hearth-side 
friends, with whom I paced its paths in many a pleasant gloaming! 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces ! 
Gone, and in their stead, who? Nay, when I come to that I cast off 
memory as a nightmare, choosing rather to listen to the petulant plaint 
of my little brook as it leaps and struggles and dashes the foam of its pas- 
sion against the great droning wheel, 


A GARDEN APOLOGUE. 

Pacing up and down the garden paths one day, I gathered some stray 
flowers and fancies, which I sorted thus: 

Once upon a time, many centuries ago, the little flowers, that flourish- 
ed, peaceful and unmolested, in the glades of an old forest, took it into 
their heads to complain of their solitude and isolation. 

“ What is the use,” said they, “of being fresh and pretty, and gaily 
attired, living and dying as we do in the depths of this wood, and giving 
to the winds alone (that know not what use to make of them) our richest 
perfumes ? 

“How happy are the flowers of the gardens! Everybody admires 





them, and their life is a perpetual holiday : surely our exile has endured 
long enough ; let us cry aloud, and entreat of Him who made us to take 
us from this dreary place, where we shall droop and fade from very wea- 
riness!”’ 

“* What! my children,” replied a flower, already a little wan and with- 
ered, and who seemed to have some experience of life, “do you think of 

uitting this safe retreat to go into the world? Believe me, that which 
Goa does He does well, and if He has planted us in this quiet place, it is 
because it is the fittest for us. Where is happiness to be found, if not 
under the shadow of these beautiful trees, whose green, thick foliage pro- 
tects us against the chilling winds and scorching heats, and divides above 
our heads only to give us glimpses of the biue sky beyond. And where, 
I pray you, can you hope to find a carpet of moss so soft as this, or one 
that sets off our colours so well! You complain of loneliness ; is it noth- 
ing to pass the livelong day in the company of butterflies, who are al- 
Ways sportive and joyous, and to be visited at night by the merry spirits 
that haunt these dells—the elves and fairies, that tell us their secrets, and 
sing us their sweetest songs? The world, my children, is full of snares 
for the poor flowers,—happy they who, like ourselves, live in such a re- 
treat as this, into which the breath of evil has never entered.” 

A little giggle passed from flower to flower at the close of this long dis- 
course. It is easy to divine all that was said on the occasion, and with 
what irreverence the pert young flowers listened to the sage counsels of 
their faded sister. Youth is everywhere the same, and headstrong al- 
ways. 

Some, however, the more reasonable amongst them——the virtuous mint, 
for instance, the honest plantain, and the constant asphodel—-said—(but 
it was in a rather low tone)—that they thought it would be better to 
reflect—-that it was too late-—-time to go to bed, in short—that it wasa 
grave matter to decide hastily, &c., &c. They spoke, indeed, just as 
people are wont to speak when they are a little timid and wish to gain 
time. 

But the most impatient of the flowers said that it was never too late to 
do what was right--that life was short, and the present moment theirs to 
enjoy and not to waste, and much more to the same effect. 

Youth, as we said just now, is everywhere the same, and headstrong 
always. 

“Ugh!” groaned a tall nettle to a bramble close at hand--“ I thought 
that old stick of a darnel would never come to an end!” 

“ Plague take old people?” said one of those little yellow plants that 
are eaten in salads—* plague take old people! they all tell the same 
story.” 

b usual, those who talked the loudest were those who should have held 
their tongues. 

During this discussion night came, and with night, sleep. These two 
spread their wings over the world. 

Soon the wild wood-flowers drooped their heads and began to sink into 
slumber. Some, indeed, were already fast asleep. But their restless de- 
sire, nevertheless, kept watch within them, and issued from the depths of 
their little sorrowing hearts together with their sweetest perfumes. 

The perfume of flowers is their prayer—the incense that they offer up to 
Heaven. 

That evening it rose with more than its usual fragrance, and uplifted 
on the wings of ministering angels it reached the gate of Heaven. And 
the prayer, and the desire that was interwoven in the prayer, pleaded 
softly and plaintively, until at last it was heard and answered ; for a 
voice issued from the gate of Heaven, and floated downward from star to 
star through the dewy air—downward, till it came to the dark old wood, 
with its twisted branches and thick, murmuring leaves--and downward 
still, till it reached the sheltered nook where lay the little flowers, cradled 
soft inslumber. There the voice hovered, and each flower, in its dream, 
heard, as it were, a sound of sweet, low music that shaped itself anon into 
such words as these : 

of have heard your prayers, O flowers,—be it unto you ‘even as ye 
will!’ 

Then the voice ascended up again to the Heaven-gate, and in an in- 
stant all the flowers that had repined at their destiny were transplanted, 
as by miracle, into a great and fair garden in the midst of the world ; 
and when they woke the next day, and, after shaking the dewdrops from 
their little robes, discovered that their dearest wish was realised, they 
were so lost in wonder that they could scarcely credit the good fortune 
that had befallen them. 

“ What a delightful place !” cried they, as soon as they had recovered 
from, their astonishment. “ What a difference between this magnificent 
—. glittering with sunshine, and the gloomy black forest we have left. 

ere we can enjoy ourselves at our ease, display our graces, and be admired 
and beloved by all!” J 

oe they knew not, foolish ones, that to be admired is not always to 
be loved. 

It was a sad sight to see them all lifting up their heads proudly, and 
striving to rise to the height of their dreaded rivals—-striving, but in 
vain! Providence had made them little flowers, and little flowers they 
remained. ‘ 

To crown their misfortune, they could not complain to each other, for 
they were all separated ; sisters were far from sisters—lovers from those 
they loved—all the old ties were utterly annulled and broken. The sym- 
metry of the garden required this ; each flower had its place marked out 
for it ; the being happy was not the question—the being a grace and 
an ornament, that was their duty there. And so, ere long, they grew 
very sad—sad, and a thousand times more lonely thar they had been 
in the old wood. They consoled themselves, however, with the idea 
that they would soon be noticed, that their beauty would be observed 
and praised ; and this pleasure did not seem to them too dearly purchased 
by what they had resigned. They longed for this time to come, and were 
continually preparing for it, by setting off their charms to the best ad- 
vantage. 

But ob! wretched flowers! even this consideration failed them ;—they 
attracted no attention—-were admired by none, and if they had not been 
enclosed and protected by the box edgings they would even have been 
trampled under foot. The flaunting rose, exhibiting its beauties without 
reserve or shame ; the coarse dahlia, hiding its haughty nothingness 
beneath a robe of flaming crimson ; flowers, whose sole charms were their 
gay colours, these alone were welcomed with delight, and treated as 
queens of the garden, receiving, as it were, the homage of an eager court, 
though appearing scarcely to care for it. : 

And, indeed, what figure could they make? The simple pilewort, the 
quaint bird’s-eye, the useful sage, the himble primrose, the innocent 
valerian, the solemn mandragore, the sentimental forget-me-not ? How 
could they compare with hollyhocks and poppies., musk roses and - 
bage roses, moss roses and perpetual roses, hundred-leafed roses an 
royal roses, and the seven thousand nine hundred and seventeen en 
varieties of roses,—to say nothing of camellias and hydrangeas, ry f 
— and sunflowers, and carnations and gilliflowers, and—a host ¢ 
others! 

Ah me! ah me! what tears were shed, what sighs poured oe ee 
the sunshine! and how the little flowers regretted the deep wood-shadows 
and the moss, and the silence and the repose! ee a. what 

Ahd when the gardener came, with his great spade in his band, , ata 
fright they were in! They all shrunk and trembled like aspen- a 
and wished themselves a hundred feet under ground. But oa ewes 
with the fright ; death had not yet overtaken them—a vere a “4 - 
death—a death which they could not even conceive, for ihe e Ny a the 
flowers die softly and quietly, and only when it pleases Him, who is the 
Lord of every living thing. from it 

But though they were not yet dead, they were not far removed from it. 
The southern sun glared fiercely on them, and, unaccustomed to ree 
his rays, except through a veil of verdure, they were withered A e 
heat ; and not a single spring or rivulet was there to minister moisture 
and freshness to their scorched roots. . : but 

A little water, indeed, was sprinkled upon them from time to time—bu 
what water !—and even this succour seldom came when it was most needed. 
More than once they were well-nigh killed outright by being watered at 
an unseasonable time. Then, there was not a single blade of grass, or tuft 
of moss, anywhere near them, and they were compelled to strike their roots 
into a black and arid soil, raked and tormented every day, lest some friend- 
ly plant should spring up in it unawares. , 
davy let us mse from this inhospitable soil!” said the gravest 
among them one fine morning. “Let us go.” Go! alas, how? Once 
more they were all prayers and entreaties ; each made his separate VOW 
(the vow of the shipwrecked), while he waited for the miracle that was to 
liberate them from that accursed place. But miracle there was none. In 
vain they waited—good angels are not always ready to become the ser- 
vants of the creatures of earth. k _ 

Their guardian angels essayed, nevertheless, to win for the poor, exile 
flowers a restoration to their native woods, but no voice made answer to 
their supplication——no gracious assent was vouchsafed. : 

Since that time it has happened that wood-flowers are often found in 
gardens, and, as if the malediction of heaven sti}l pursued their —_—. 
nate race, the poor things never grow either taller or more beautiful ; 
they are still, and will always remain, what they were at the moment they 
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thelr woods, and no cultivation can ever succeed in changin 
This is the jadgment pronounced against them for their vuntyaul 
and thus it was that the sins which ruined the first of the human 
race, ruined also those wild flowers of the woud. 

After tying up my bouquet in this fashion, I perceived that a heartsease 
(with a face fixe a full moon), peeping out from between a tuberose and 
a tiger lily, was about to put in a protest, and vindicate, probably, the 
wonders of cultivatioa—and that a double violet, raffling with spite, was 
P g to second the same, but knowing the conceit and perverted taste 
of these toys of the gardener, I discreetly put my fingers to my ears 
and left them to console each other. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


In one of the novels of the season (not the present season)—those hur- 
rying works which “ issue from the press,” like the audience from a thea- 
tre under suspicion of being on fire—the hero, in the course of his adven- 
tures, is brought into the then fabulous regions of the City. Here he is 
inveigled by those who have the charge of him into a large but dingy 
room, into which a concourse of respectably-dressed people, with smooth 
but anxious faces, is pouring. At the further erd is a crowded bustings, 
from which a voice is heard rising above the din ; put its articulations— 
with the exception of something resembling “ the privileges of the Patten- 
makers’ Company,”—are lost upon the unpractised ears of the stranger, 
although an enthusiastic shout every now and then from the audience 
showe that they are deeper in the secret. Once only he catches a glimpse 
of the last speaker, a little fat man, who slaps the breast of his blue coat 
with unction, and bows till be is lost from sight ; whereupon the shouts 
end in a general roar, accompanied with waving of hats, and the crowd 
melts away from the room as rapidly as it assembled. 7 

This scene so mysterious to a west-end Cockney, is perfectly intelligi- 
ble to us, whose head has been poked in its time into all sorts of corners. 
The explanation is, that the hero of the hour having stood up as the little 
fat champion of some invaded privilege of the Patten-makers’ Compan 
(connected, perhaps, with their place in the civic procession), his fellow- 
livery-men had met on the present occasion to present him with a testi- 
monial. As for his speech, we could repeat every word of it. He said 
that although he had often before now—he knew not what it was owing 
to, if not the good nature of mankind—been honoured with the world’s 
applause, the present demonstration was out-and-out the most transcend- 
ently gratifying he had ever met with in his whole existence. He would not 
deny that he had done some work (hear!)—that he had laboured with 
gome zeal (hear! hear !)—and some success (hear! hear ! hear!)—but that, 
he conceived, was nothing more than his duty asa humble individual, and 
a member of a corporation compared with which the “ Fishmongers’”’ was 
scaly (shouts of laughter), and the “ Goldsmiths’? mere pinchbeck (thun- 
ders of applause.) As for this magnificent testimonial (a snuff-box or a 
mug), he would prize it more as a token of their generosity, than of his 
merits ; he would garner that precious mug in his heart, as the poet says, 
yea, in bis heart of hearts ; it should descend as an heir-loom tohis remo- 
test posterity ; and in his last will and testament he would lay strict in- 
janctions upon the first inheritors to inscribe upon his tomb, ‘‘ Here lies 
a Patten-maker ”’ 

Since the days when Russell Square was a terra incognita, the City a 
region of darkness and fable, and silver forks an object of reverential awe 
to flunkey authors, the practice of presenting testimonials has become so 
universal, that one might suppose the grandiloquence of the patten-maker 
on such an occasion to have become obsolete. But this is not the case.— 
Vanity is of more lasting stuff and faster colours, and, in fact, like some 
miraculous fabrics of the linen-draper, it looks all the fresher tne oftener 
it is worn and washed. The same thing is observed on still more familiar 
occasions than testimonial-giving ; when the healths of an after-supper 
party are drank severally and individually in connection with the profes- 
sions or pursuits to which they are attached. Thus a blushing and stam- 
mering middy gets up to return thanks for himself and the Royal Navy, 
with the souls of all the admirals past, present, and to come, swelling in 
his bosom, and feeling as majestic to himself, in spite of his embarrass- 
ment, as a seventy-four going large before the wind. Thus the author of 
@ periodical essay, called upon to acknowledge the honour done to him- 
seif and the literature of the nineteenth century, is oppressed with the 
responsibility. His initials, given so suddenly to fame, are identified in 
an awful manner with the taste and genius of a whole age; and his 
speech is a surprising compound of mock humility, exulting vanity, and 
abject gratitude. 

ut although the frequency of testimonials does not lessen their effect 
to the presentee, any more than the essayist or reefer aforesaid is the less 
flattered on account of the very same compliment being paid indiscrimi- 
nately to the rest of the company, still it tempts the bystanders to inquire 
into the rationale of a practice which has extended throughout the whole 
mass of society, and become one of the distinctive characteristics of the 
time. But the bystanders are few in number. If all those were counted 
who have never received, or been instrumental in giving, a testimonial, 
they would be found to form a very insignificant minority. The time has 
gone by when statues, columns, titles of nobility, and life-pensions, were 
the only marks of approbation bestowed upon individuals by their admi- 
ring country. The duty of encouraging public virtue is now a private 
function, and the people testimonialise one another. Like charity, this 
kind of giving has become a business, and the gentility of the thing arms 
with irresistible force that universal engine, the subscription-book. No- 
body will refuse a testimonial to anybody, for it is impossible to tell whose 
turn it may be next. The skipper of a steam-vessel receives a testimonial 
from his passengers, usually in the form of a letter, which, in order to de- 
monstrate his gratitude, the disinterested recipient publishes as an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers. The testimonial bestowed upon the waiter 
of an inn circulates round the table in the form of a silver snuff-box, with 
an inscription on the lid. In civic life, the occasions for this demonstra- 
tion are innumerable ; and there all is fish that comes to the net, from a 
drinking mug up to a tea service. Not very long ago, a worthy 
gentleman took the trouble of amassing a vast deal of money by gamb- 
ling in railways—whether by fair-play or not, is none of our business,—- 
This kind of virtue, one would think, might have been fairly supposed to 
be its own rewaré; but no, it deserved, and must receive the most sub- 
stantial marks of approhation, and thus be held forth as a golden exam- 
ple to mankind. The testimonialisers threw themselves into the business 
with a truly heroical enthusiasm ; thousands upon thousands of pounds 
poured in, Tike a torrent of coal upon Newcastle, and a magnificent fund 
was collected to reward this prodigious man for gettingrich. One of the 
oddest things of the kind, however, occurred within our own circle. We 
studied, when a boy, a certain branch of education in a provincial town, 
under one of the severest pedagogues of the old régime. He whipped his 
pupils with knotted cords, pinched them till they were black and blue, 
and made himself an object of horror and execration to the whole school. 
After the usual time, this purgatory was over, and the victims went 
abroad into the world, having learned more in suffering than in letters. — 
Some of them returned after many years, and found themselves once more 
in communication with such of their old associates as survived. The 
pedagogue was still alive, and in good circumstances. Had they the 
generosity to let him alone?--the magnanimity to emile at the remem- 
brance of their boyish tortures? More than that, they presented him with 
@ testimonial ! 

An acquired practice of any kind must necessarily have some effect, 
good or bad, within the sphere of its operation ; and it is not premature, 
one would think, to expend a few minutes in examining, in a social and 
ethical point of view, the one referred to. The difficulty in a case of the 
kind is to get rid of conventional phrases and preconceived ideas. What 
can be more reasonable than for a circle of disinterested admirers to tes- 
tify their sense of a man’s merits by presenting bim with a token of their 
esteem? Does the fact not argue deserving on the one side, and generous 
feeling on the other? Does it not demonstrate, at the same moment, the 
existence of virtue, and the capacity to appreciate it? These questions 
one would unhesitatingly answer in the affirmative, but for the awkward 
circumstance noticed in the preceding paragraphs, tat testimonials are 
frequently either improper or absurd. But is it, then, unwise, it may be 
insisted, to distinguish brilliant actions by ribbons anddecorations? Are 
the testimonials referred to anything more than an extension of this mode 
of rewarding virtue? To answer this, let us suppose that the gifts a 
ribbon for the button-hole or a star for the breast; and, there being no 
limit to the new order of merit, that the whole of society, instead of look- 
ing onward and upward to some rare and restricted national honour, is 
engaged in the pursuit of small distinctions, obtainable in every walk of 
life, and within the reach of every human being who can command the 
suffrages of a certain number of bis brethren. What would be--what i:— 
the effect of such a system? Just this: to induce a change in motives ; 
to cause the absorption of natural feelings in mean ambitions ; and to dis- 
tort natural justice by the suggestions of selfish policy. Public honours, 
few, far off, and difficult of attainment, may be likened to fame ; whil 

F : , May iken ‘ame ; while 
testimonials are, in their highest sense, only that ephemeral reputation for 
which vulgar minds are ready to sacrifice every substantial good, and eve- 
ry real honour. So far from the one being merely an extension of the 
other, they are opposite and antagonistical in their nature. 
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The great fault of the present day lies in its rand prosaic tone of 
feeliog. The stoicism of fashion, which prides Feelf on its coldness and 
freedom from emotion, has penetrated into our whole moral system. Our 
generous impulses are frozen to death, and we can neither perform, nor 
see performed, a good action without thinking ofitsreward. Self-appro- 
val counts for nothing. The pleasure of acting well is worthless without 
the applause ; and even that comes tastelessly on the ear of the player on 
the world’s stage, unless it is accompanied with a bouquet. The natural 
feelings are no more. Self-enjoyment is dead ; and self-respect, mourning 
for the loss, demands to be consoled with a testimonial. 

Are we to make no distinction, then, between the useful and the use- 
less? Are we to suffer a man who has passed his life in benefitting his 
fellow-creatures, sink into the tomb with no more notice than we be- 
stow on him who has done nothing but live, and then die? If so, where 
is the encouragement to virtue? Thus questions the material and prosaic 
spirit of the time. By encouragement to virtue it means a‘mug. It 
knows nothing of that inner life which co!ours the outer, receiving colour 
in return. It cannot conceive that the benefactor of his kind, or his 
country, or his class, or his trade, has benefitted in a still higher degree 
himself. It is ignorant that he has had a joy in work irrespective of the 
wages ; that his mortal existence has been a series of proud recollections 
and delighted hopes ; and that his death is like a happy sunset surround- 
ed by all radiant forms and golden hues. Finally, it does not occur to it 
that the full tribute to worth has actually been paid ; for this has only 
—. in admiring looks, and applauding thoughts—and not in a souff- 

x. 

This tendency of the age to the practical atheism which confounds 
things divine with things material, has a thousand other manifestations. 
Money was originally the representative of material objects, such as food 
and clothing: it now stands for feelings. We do not interchange the 
charities of life with our humbler brethren, but buy them, It does not 
enter into our heads that a man of no superfluous wealth can 
feel pleasure in offering us, in a case of accident, the shelter of his cottage 


y | or a seat at his table—that in doing so he enjoys a kindly, yet proud sat- 


isfaction, which repays the service, We do not think of returning bis 
hospitality by seizing the first opportunity of doing a good office to him- 
self, or any others of this class who may come in our way; we do not 
dream of sanctifying the occasion by entering into acompact of love with 
our fellow men, and widening the circle of our social sympathies. Instead 
of this, we give money for the kindness received : the debt is cancelled, 
and the conventional automaton passes on his way. Is that all? Alas, 
no! The transaction is placed upon a new footing, and becomes, for the 
future, an affair of sale and barter. On one side the repulsed affections 
retire inwards, and shut themselves up for ever in their own circle ; and 
en the other, the mercenary bargain adds a new chill to the withering 
heart, and a new shade to the solitary brow. 

_ There are cases in which a testimonial is as proper and as dignified as 
in others it is improper or absurd. A man, for instance, may neglect bis 
business, and injure his fortune, in the pursuit of somescheme of national 
utility ; and in this ease the loss may be honourably repaid in money by 
voluntary contributions from the community for which he has made the 
sacrifice. It may happen, likewise, that a great national benefit may be 
conferred by an individual without any loss of fortune ; and in this case 
an honorary testimonial may be presented with credit both to the givers 
and the recipient. In both these examples the people have only acted 
for themselves, instead of waiting (in all probability in vain) to be repre- 
sented by the Government. The unfrequent and remarkable transaction 
thas enters into a new category ; the testimonial takes the place of a pen- 
sion or a ribbon ; and the gratitude of the public has signalised itself with- 
out the risk of injury to the public character. 

_ These, it will be said, are the grumblings of a bystander. True: our 
virtue has never been tried with a testimonial. But a bystander is said 
proverbially to see more of the game than the players; and therefore 
it is that we venture to profess ourselves one of those iconoclasts who 
would break in pieces the material images of men’s worship and restore 
the true faith in the nobler impulses of human nature. 





LEIGH HUNT’S HOT DAYS IN ENGLAND. 


Now the rosy (and lazy) fingered Aurora, issuing from her saffron 
house, calls up the moist vapours to surround her, and goes veiled with 
them as long as she can; till Phoebus, coming forth in his power, looks 
everything out of the sky, and holds sharp uninterrupted empire from his 
throne of beams. Now the mower begins to make hissweeping cuts more 
slowly, and resorts oftener to the beer. Now the carter a-top of his load 
of hay, or plods with double slouch of shoulder, looking out with eyes 
winking under his shading hat, and with a hitch upward of one side of 
his mouth. Now the little girl at her grandmother’s cottage-door watches 
the coaches that go by, with her hand held up over her sunny forehead. 
Now labourers look well, resting, in their white shirts, at the doors of 
rural alehouses. Now an elm is fine there, with a seat under it; and 
horses drink out of the trough, stretching their yearning necks with loos- 
ened collars ; and the traveller calls for his glass of ale, having been with- 
out one for more than ten minutes ; and bis horse stands wincing at the 
flies, giving sharp shivers of his skin, and moving toand fro his ineffectual 
docked tail; and now Miss Betty Wilson, the host’s daughter, comes 
streaming forth in a flowered gown and ear-rings, carrying w.th four of 
her beautiful fingers the foaming glass, for which, after the traveller has 
drunk it, she receives with an indifferent eye, looking another way, the 
lawful twopence. Now grasshoppers “ fry,’’as Drydensays. Now cattle 
stand in water, and ducks are envied. Now boots and shoes, and trees 
by the road side, are thick with dust ; and dogs rolling in it, after issuing 
out of the water, into which they have been thrown to fetch sticks, come 
scattering horror among the legs of the spectators. Now a fellow, who 
finds he has three miles further to goin a pair of tight shoes, isin a pretty 
situation. Now rooms with the sun upon them become intolerable ; and 
the apothecary’s apprentice, with a bitterness beyond aloes, thinks of the 
pond he used to bathe in at school. Now men with powdered heads (es- 
pecially if thick) envy those that are unpowdered, and stop to wipe them 
up hill, with countenance that seems to expostulate with destiny. Now 
boys assemble round the village pump with a ladle to it, and delight to 
make a forbidden splash and get wet through the shoes. 

Now also they make suckers of leathers, and bathe all day long in riv- 
ers and ponds. and follow the fish into their cool corners, and say millions 
of “ my eyes!” at tittle-bats. Now the bee, as he hums along, seems to 
be talking heavily of the heat. Now doors and brick walls are burning 
to the hand ; and a walled lane, with dust and broken bott es in it, near 
a brick-field, is a thing not to be thought of. Now a green-lane, on the 
contrary, thick-set with hedge-row elms, and having the noise of a brook 
“‘ rambling in pebble-stone,” is one of the pleasantest things in the world. 
Now youths and damsels walk through bayfields by chance ; and the 
latter say, “Ha’ done then, William ;” and the overseer in the next field 
calls out to “ let thic thear hay thear bide ;” and the girls persist, merely 
to plague “such a frumpish old fellow.” 

Now, in town, gossips talk more than ever to one another, in rooms, in 
doorways, and out of windows, always beginning the conversation with 
saying that the heat is overpowering. Now blinds are let down and doors 
thrown open, and flannel waistcoats left off, and cold meat preferred to 
hot, and wonder expressed why tea continues so refreshing, and people 
delight to sliver lettuces into bowls, and apprentices water doorways with 
tin canisters that lay several atoms of dust. , Now the water-cart, jumb- 
ling along the middle of the streets, and jolting the showers out of its box 


of water, really does something. Now boys delight to have a waterpipe | Pe 


let out, and set it bubbling away in atallfrothy volume. Now fruiterers’ 
shops and dairies look pleasant, and ices are the only things to those who 
can get them. Now ladies loiter in baths; and people make presents of 
flowers ; and wine is put into ice ; and the after-dinner lounger recreates 
his head with applications of perfumed wate out of long necked bottles. 
Now the lounger, who cannot resist riding his new horse, feels his boots 
burn him. Now buckskins are not the lawn of Cos. Now jockies, walk- 
ing in great coats to lose flesh, curse inwardly. Now clerks in offices do 
nothing but drink soda-water and spruce-beer, and read the newspaper. 
Now th» 9!) clothes man drops his solitary ery more deeply into tbe areas 
on the hot and forsaken side of the street ; and bakers look viciou-; and 
cooks are aggravated; and the steam ofa tavern kitchen catches hold of «ne 
like the breath of a Tartarus. Now delicate skins are beset with gnats ; 
and boys make their sleeping companion start up, with playing a burning 
glass on his hand ; and blacksmiths are super-carbonated ; and cobblersin 
their stalls almost feel a wish to be transplanted ; and butter is too easy 
to spread ; and the dragoons wonder whether the Romans liked their hel- 
mets ; and old ladies, with their lappets unpinned, walk along in a state 
of dilapidation ; and the servant-maids are afraid they look vulgarly hot ; 
and the author, who has a plate of strawberries brought him, finds that 
he has come to the end of his writing. 





THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 
We publish elsewhere an account of the monument raised to the memo- 
ry of this great humourist and poet. Mr. Monckton Milnes delivered an 


address upon the occasion of its consecration. It was to 


the following 
effect :— 


“I have been asked to come here to-day to say a few words before we 
open to your view the monument which has been erected to his me 7 
It is now some i 
place where he rests after a long illness—after a 
with much adversity. and of nothing but good to his men. 
now thought advisable that a few words should be that cere- 
mony takes place. It is rather a habit of our neighbours the French than 
of ourselves to make eulogistic orations at the tombs of friends. 
do not think the habit in general is pleasing to our ; but 
reasons why, on the present occasion, it may not be un . At 
same time, it is very difficult to perform this duty, because we must 
that, if ever there was a character of simplicity and hamility, it was 
of the late Mr. Thomas Hood ; and it would not become us on the present 
occasion to indulge in eulogies which, if he were here himself, would be 
distasteful to him, for he wasa man who ever retired from the crowd, and 
who loved, as he has said in his own classical and beautiful language— 

*«*'To kneel remote upon the simple sod, 

“* And sue, im forma pauperis, to God.” 
Our German friends call a cemetery of this kind “ God’s field,” and we 
must not desecrate it by vain and pompous eulogies over a fellow-mortal. 
All we can do is to commit him, with all his errors, to the mercy of God 
and at the same time to keep his memory dear and his fame brig t among 
us. This is the purpose of the friends of Mr. Thomas Hood who have 
raised this structure. Some of them were familiar with him from his 
youth—the eyes of others never lit upon his person. It would be invidi- 
ous to single out any of these friends of Sones ; but I may mention the 
name of one lady who is well known to us all. Miss Eliza Cook, to whose 
exertions in ail quarters of society the erection of this monument is very 
much owing. Some, too, have contributed to it who did nota 
him during his lifetime—to them may be applicable his beautiful lines : 

“« Farewell ; we did not know thy worth ; 

“* But thos art gone, and now ’tis prized. 
“* So angels walked unknown on . 
\ “‘* But when they flew were recognized.’ *’ 

He was a poet—a poet in the true sense of the word; but at the same 
time, I by no means think that his poetical powers were of so great and 
remarkable a character that his reputation would have become sueh as it 
is if it had been confined to his poetical works alone. By his poetical 
works, I mean those developments of pure imagination, which are more 
interesting to literary men than they can be to the world in general. In 
all these works we recognize not only the lyrical facilities which enable 
many a youth to throw out good poetry, but the refined taste and culti- 
vated mind of mature years. But his fame—that for which he is chiefly 
known to us—belongs to him as an English hamourist ; and in using that 
word, I ase no word inapplicable to the occasion or unworthy of his fame. 
It is the boast of our literature, as distinguished from that of all other na- 
tions, that from the earliest times of its history we find humouristic writers 
who delighted the age in which they lived and those which succeeded them. 
In that category we may place Shakspeare himself, and we may draw 
downwards a long genealogical list of humourists, ending with the names 
of Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith, and Thomas Hood. Ido not know 
whether my opinions in this matter may be peculiar, but I have often 
thought that if I were to pray to Heaven for a gift to be given to 
person in whose moral and intellectual welfare I was emesieliy in 
it would be that he might have the gift of humour. The gift of humour 
is, as it were, the balance of all the faculties. It enablesa man to see the 
strong contrasts of life around him; it prevents him being too much de- 
voted to his own knowledge, and too proud of his own imagination, and 
it also disposes him to submit with a wise and pious patience to the vicis- 
situdes of his daily existence. It is thus that humourists such as Hood 
has been, and as Dickens is now, are great benefactors of our species, not 
only on account of the amusement which they give us, but because they 
are great moral teachers. The bumourous writings of Mr. Thomas Hood 
have instructed you many years, and will instruct your children after 
you. I ssould mention, however, that this combination of — and 
humour does not produce in all persons the same blessed effects that it 
has produced here. Insomecaseait has degenerated into impatient satire 
and fierce revolt against the better feelings of humanity. In such a mind 
as that of Swift it produced these evil effects, but in such a mind as Hood’s 
it produced directly the contrary ; it generated a noble and generous sym- 
pathy with the wants and desires of his fellow-creatures ; and it is for this 
combination of poetical genius and humour and earnest philanthropy that 
his name bas grown up to become as it were a proverb for great wit, 
united with deep and solemn sympathies. Werecognize, ladies and 
tlemen, these rare merits of Mr. Thomas Hood in the productions of his 
mature life, such as “ the Bridge of Sighs,”’ and “ The Song of the Shirt’’ 
—verses which appear occasionally, and only occasionally, in hterature, 
and which seem like products of the acmé of the human mind—such pro- 
ducts as the prison-song of Lovelace, the elegy of Gray, the sea-songs of 
Campbell, “the Burial of Sir John Moore,’”’ and the “ May Queen” ef 
Alfred Tennyson—poems which though they cost their authors mach less 
trouble than many of their less successful works, are, nevertheless, the 
anchors, so to speak, of their world-wide fame. These beautiful poemsof 
Mr. Thomas Hood have had a deep moral effect on different classes of 
society. If there are among those poems and others of Mr. Thomas Hood 
some expressions of stern indignation--if there are some passages which 
may seem almost exceptions to the general amiability of his character, it 
is that he wished to enforce the moral that 

‘«« Evilis wrought by want of thought 

*** As well as want of heart.’ 

I do not think, therefore, that there was any levity in his character 
because he was an humourist. I do not think because you find in his 
works that with his rich wit and his great possession of language he de- 
lighted to play with words as if almost they were fireworks, there was » 
want of gravity or seriousness in hiscomposition. In a poemof bis which 
is a perfect repertorium of wit and spirit, he seems conscious of this him- 
self, for he writes to the effect that-— 

‘«« However critics may take offence, 

«« A double meaning gives double sense.’ 

And there are, no doubt, certain subtle faculties about us which ena- 
ble us to find such great pleasure in the combination of this agility of 
diction with seriousness cf purpose. Ladies and gentlemen who have 
raised this monument, { was informed by a friend of mine, and a dear 
friend of his, who remained with him to the last—-Mr. Ward—that Mr. 
Thomas Hood was in very great disease and suffering, that he was labour- 
ing under some pecuniary difficulties—that bis mind was not easy on 
those points, and that it would be a great relief to him to obtain some 
assistance, if he could do so by any honourable means, for he was deter- 
mined to employ no other. I went on that occasion to Sir R. Peel, from 
whom I met with the most perfect sympathy as regarded the cbject I had 
in view; and it was to me a most interesting fact that that great man, 
governing the destinies of this mighty nation, and engaged as he was ia 
the gravest pursuits, could nevertheless be drawn, by the force of he- 
man sympathy, to take a deep interest in this simple man of letters. 
What was done on that occasion was sufficient for the purpose. I will ask 
you, therefore, in looking upon this bust, to regard it as a memorial not 
only of the interest of his friends, but as a memorial of national interest 
for a national name. It consists, as you perceive, of a plain bust upon a 
destal. Ihave always thought that a man’s bust is the best monument 
which could be raised to him ; it is that which is most calculated to show 
people who come alter him what he really was, and it is less dumb and 
less vacant than the monuments which we see mostly around us. It is 
perfectly true that, generally speaking, we find that busts represent the 
dead when we could wish they represented the living, it is perfectly true, 
also, that in our every walk among living busts we see men of genius, 
whom we do not recognize and whose services and virtues we do not ho- 
nour ; and after all this may, perhaps, be but a poor acknowledgment of 
the worth of the poet and humourist ; but still here it is, and we have 
raised it, and I trust all will feel that in so doing we have not done ho- 
nour to him but to ourselves. I remember that at the time of his fatal ill- 
ness I was very much haunted with the recollection of some lines of his, 
which, I dare say, some of you remember. They are contained in a little 
poem called The Deathbed.— 

«« © We watch'd her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


* ¢ So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


“ * Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Oar fears our hopes bel 
We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping when she died. 
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« « Por when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chil] with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.’ 

Thomas as now another morn than ours—may that morn have 
oy teen day! May his spirit look down with gratification 
ns who bave raised this modest homage to bim--may he look down 
th pleasure en those he has left bebind him, aod who inherit bis honour 
and his name—and may we all bear home with us the consoling reflection, 
that the fame of which a wise and honest man should be ambitious is not 
that of acquiring wealth, power, or even earning clamorous applause, but 
the attaining of such homage as we are now paying to one who among us 
was a brother and a friend—one who may make us at the same time 
thankful to the age in which it has pleased Providence to cast our lot, and 
gratefal to the race and country of which we are common citizens and 


men.” 
—_—_—>___——_ 


IMPERIAL REPRESENTATION OF COLONIES. 

As we like to give our readers, if possible, both sides of a question, we 
copy the following letter addressed to the Editor of a London paper. It 
may be taken in some measure, as an answer to Terra Nova’s commuti- 
cation in the .d/bion of last week. 

Smm—The last number of the Spectator contains a paper entitled “ The 
Natural Allies of England,” in which you comment on Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s advocating the complete separation of the North American 
Colonies the Mother-country, and a speech of Mr. Howe, Provincial 
Prime Minister of Nova Scotia, advocating their incorporation. In that 

you express yourself as favourable to the latter view. Will you al- 
a ge to state, as shortly as I can, my reasons for differing from you and 
Mr. Howe? By “ incorporation’ is meant, of course, a legislative union ; 
that is, a representation of the Colonies in the Imperial Parliament. His 
idea is not new. Burke alludes to it as one which “‘he might be inclined 
to entertain if it were possible, but to which he did not see his way.” 
Since his time, it has been repeatedly canvassed by Colonial reformers, 
and has numbered, if I recollect right, Mr. Wakefield and Bishop Hinds 
among its advocates. I confess, Sir, that the idea appears to me altoge- 
ther visi . L[hardly think those who favour it have sufficiently con- 
sidered the c ter and magnitude of the results to which its adoption 
must lead. “Incorporation would involve one of the two following alter- 
natives. 

Either, 1. The Provincial Parliaments must be nopoeees, and the Im- 

Parliament must transact the whole business of legislation for the 

pire as completely as it now does for the United Kingdom : or, 2. A 

Congress must be constituted, of which the business would be to manage 

the affairs of the Empire at large ; and the Parliaments of the component 

provinces, including that of the United Kingdom, would be restricted 
te local or municipal concerns. 

That these are the only possible alternatives, I hold to be almost self- 
evident; yet, strange to say, Mr. Howe does not seem to contemplate 
either. He speaks merely of sending Colonial Representatives to the 
(existing) Imperial Parliament. Does he suppose that such Represenfa- 
tives could be allowed to exercise powers of legislation, taxation, and in- 
ternal control, over Great Britain and Ireland, while the Representatives 
of Great Britain and Ireland should not exercise corresponding powers 
over the Colonies? The idea is plainly absurd. 

I should be glad, therefore, to know whether Mr. Howe is prepared asa 
consequence 0} — representation, to abandon the powers of local 
self-government which the Colonies now enjoy. Does he seriously think 
a Parliament sitting in London, of which only a tenth ora twentieth part 

of edeakin, would manage the tariffs, the public works, the 
waste lands, and, generally, the internal administration of British Ameri- 
ca, as well as the local Assemblies do? If he does, I must say I do not; 
and I think the colonists would agree with me. 

On the other hand, whatever may be the abstract excellence of a Fed- 
eral constitution under a Monarchical head, with an Imperial Congress 
and State Legislatures, I am sure you know as well as I do, that there is 
about as much chance of the English people turning their ancient Parlia- 
mentary system into such a constitution, as of their deliberately restoring 
feudalism or the Heptarchy. It is hard enough to get the smallest and 
most ni constitutional changes carried in this country ; and I am 
inclined to think that if a Minister were to come down to the House with 
@ proposal for abolishing Parliament and issuing writs for a Federal Con- 

the result would simply be his immediate consignment to Bedlam. 

I think, Sir, a more natural, and a more practicable policy towards our 
Colonies, is open to this country; and if you will give me leave, I will 
discuss it on a future day.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, J. R.G. 

[We shall be happy to hear from our correspondent ; knowing that no 
man is more able to handle the subject, or more experienced in the study 
of Colonial politics, on the spot, in various and distant parts of the em- 

re. Our correspondent has an advantage over Mr. Howe, who cannot 

said to have explained his plan of Imperial Representation, if indeed 
he has one; and for our own part we certainly have not advocated it. 
Oar object in the paper which our correspondent challenges was, first, to 
nt out a vacant “ cause ”’ less wild and inopportune than the dismem- 
rment which Lord Ellenborough seems inclined to take up ; and second- 
yy, to remind our readers, that in whatsoever form. some Imperial consi- 
eration for the Colonies, in response to their manifest wish for closer 
eonnexion, is needed to render any connexion at all safe-— Ed. Spectator. 





TIDINGS OF WAR. 


Operations IN THE BLack Sea.—The only work reported of any con- 
sequence, in the Black Sea, lately, has been the destruction of the Rus- 
sian batteries at the Sulineh mouth of the Danube, which was effected on 
the night of the 26th-27th June, by the Firebrand and Fury. A number 
of Russians were killed, and some, including the Commander of the for- 
tress, were made prisoners. The rumour that the fleet had sailed to at- 
tack Sebastopol was unfounded. On the 8th inst., Admiral Dundas was 
still at Varna, to attend the review of the French army, which is nearly 
a!! there, and to confer with the Generals. There was, however, a ru- 
™Mour that something had been done at Anapa or the neighbourhood ; and 
the Fremden Blatt states that Admiral Bruat had forced the entrance to 
Novorossich, south of Anapa. 

The Commander of Odessa having signified his acceptance of the terms 
of exchange offered by the British, the Fury was despatched to Constan- 
tinople to take away the Russian prisoners, and on aturday (June 8th), 
it sailed with them for Odessa. 

Lieut. Glyn, of the Britannia, and Prince Ernest of Saxe Leiningen, 
with thirty petty officers and seamen, have just been detached from the 
fleet, and placed under the command of Lord Raglan. They left Varna 
on the 6thfult., for Rustchuk, in company with a party of sappers. Lieut. 
Glyn expects to find some Turkish gun-boats at Rustchuk, which the sea- 
men from the fleet will man. If he should report favourably, more men 
from the squadron will follow. One object of this expedition, will, doubt- 
less, be to capture the Russian Danubian flotilla. 

Tas Stece or Sruistr1a.—A private letter from Shumla, dated the 2d 
ult., is to the following effect. 

“* After 250 leagues of travelling on horseback I arrived at Silistria, in 
order to be present at the last assault of the Russians, and to be witness of 
the heroic defence of the Ottoman Army. I do not think that the history 
of war presents a similar example of military resistance. ‘We must go to 
the sieges of Genoa, Zurich, and Saragossa, to have an idea of such hero- 
ism. You know Colonel Dieu ; he came to join us the moment it was 
known that the siege of Silistria was raised, and he said to Omar Pasha, 
in the presence of six English and French officers, ‘I do not know if I were 
commandant of Silistria that I could hold out so long,’ and yet every one 
knows the bravery and skill of Colonel Dieu. To describe to you the last 
night of the bombardment is impossible. 50,000 shells were thrown on 
the forts and the town. The forts, particularly that of Rutzabia, were a 
| lete chaos. Nevertheless the Turks held good. 80,000 Russians 

15,000, after 42 days of siege, shamefully retreate?. 974 raised the 
after having lost 30,000 men before its walls, Oma: . ..ua came ac- 
companied by Colonel Dieu. To tell you the enthusiasm which greeted 
him is difficult indeed. He has ordered the erection of a monument in 
front of the advanced forts which the Russians were unable to take. The 
Russians, most uselessly, and against all the laws and usages of war, 
bombarded the mosques and private houses. 500 inoffensive persons, wo- 
men and children of all ages, were killed by their shells, or consumed in 
the fire. The Russians have thereby acquired an eternal infamy. All the 
military works were isolated, and independent of the town. 

“The whole of the cavalry has returned to Shumla, and we leave to- 
morrow for a camp at Razgrad. There are at Shumla, which begins to 
wear a Parisian aspect, 120,000 men, much more than is necessary to oc- 
cupy the line of the Danube from Silistria to Widdin. Omar Pasha re- 
ceived yesterday the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, sent by the 

Emperor of the French, and who thus honours the whole Ottoman army 
in his person, and, above all, the heroic garrison of Silistria, Omar is 


on. and went in it to review the whole of the army of the camp of Shumla 
—120,000 men and 250 guns. He was received in a manner it is difficult 
to describe. It is a fact that the Turkish Soldiers rurpass all others in 
heroism and in magnanimity. A Captain of the Sth Hussars (English) 
was killed at my side by a Russian shell. Omar Pasa gave him a mag- 
nificent funeral ; 20,000 Turks, and the whole of the Europeans assisted 
* 4 A medal has been ordered to be struck for all those who took part 
n it. nd 

Omak Paswa in Tue Enouisn Camp.—Omar Pasha mounted his horse, 
and attended by Colonel Dieu, by an English officer attached to the Brit- 
ish Embassy at Constantinople, and several of his suite and followers, 
rode up the hill tewards the camp, in the front of which the whole divi- 
sion was drawn up in line in a very short space of time. The English 
staff rode after him and at his side were the two Brigadiers. The coup 
d’@il was magnificent. The blue outlines of the distant hills, over 
which played the heavy shadows of rapidly-gathering thunder clouds— 
the green sweep of the valley below dotted with tents, and marked here 
and there with dark masses of Turkish Infantry—the arid banks of sand, 
and gray cliffs, displaying every variety of light and shadow—and then 
the crest of the hill, along which for a mile shone the bayonets of the Brit- 
ish Infantry, topped by the canvass walls behind them—formed a specta- 
cle worth coming far to see. Omar Pasha was dressed with neatness and 
simplicity—no order glittered on his breast, and his close-fitting blue 
frock coat, displayed no ornament beyond a plain gold shoalder-strap and 
gilt buttons. He wore the fez cap, which showed to advantage the clear 
well-marked lines of his calm and resolute face, embrowned by exposure 
to wind and weather for many a year of a soldier’s life,and the hue of 
which was well contrasted with his snow-white whiskers. In the rude 
and rather sensual mouth, with compressed thick lips, was traceable, if 
physiognomy have truth, enormous firmness and resclution. The chin, 
full and square, evinced the same qualities, which might also be discover- 
ed in the head. Those who remember the statue of Radetzky at the 
Great Exhibition will understand whatI mean. All the rougher fea- 
tures, the coarse nose, and the slight prominence of the cheek bones, are 
more than redeemed by the quick, penetrating and expressive eye, full of 
quiet courage and genius, and by the calm though rather stubborn brow, 
marked by lines of thought, rising above the thick shaggy eyebrow. In 
person he appears to be rather below than above the ordinary height ; 
but his horse, a well trained gray, was not as tall as the English chargers 
beside him, and he may really be more than 5 feet 7 or 8. His figure is 
light, spare, and active, and his seat on horseback, though too Turkish 
for our notions of equestrian propriety, was firm and easy. He wore 
white gloves and neat boots, and altogether would have d muster 
very well inthe ring at Hyde-park as a well-appointed quiet gentleman. 
His staff were by no means so well turned out, but the few Hussars of the 
escort were stout soldierlike looking fellows. One of them led a strong 
chestnut Arab, which wasthe Pasha’s battle charger. 

As he rode by, the troops presented arms, aud when he had reached the 
end of the line they broke into column, advanced and performed some 
simple field-day manceuvres, to the great delight of the Pasha. As the 
men moved off after exercising for about three-quarters of an hour, the 
cavalry came up at full trot and at once rivetted the attention of the 
Pasba. There were one and a half squadron of 17th Lancers, a troop of 
the 8th, and a troop of the llth Hussars. The Artillery horses and 
Dragoon horses were out at water. There were two or three magnificent 
charges, and the Pasha is said to have declared that such infantry and 
cavalry could dash over any troops in the world. Ashe retired from the 
field, the men, who had all been dismissed, thronged, in shirts 
and fatigue jackets, to the front of the lines, and cheered him enthusiasti- 
cally, to his great delight. Abeut 6 o'clock, after reviewing the Turks in 
the plain, he drove on to Varna.—Letter from Devna, July 1. 


A Srconp Vistr.—About 2 o’clock Omar Pasha’s travelling carriages, 
escorted by Turkish cavalry, appeared in sight. The Pasha, mounting 
one of his led chargers, and followed by a small suite of aides, pipe- 
bearers, &c., rode up towards the review ground, and was received by 
Lord Raglan, Sir George Brown, Brigadier-General Scarlett, the Briga- 
diers of Division, &c. He was dressed simply, as on the first day he 
visited us, except that he wore a star on his left breast, and he seemed 
vivacious and pleased as he entered into conversation with the English 
Generals. After a time the Dragoons went past in splendid order, and 
then the two troops of Royal Horse Artillery and the battery came by at 
a trot, which was gradually quickened into a dashing gallop, so that the 
6 lb. and 9 Ib. guns, and carriages, and tumbrils went hopping and bound- 
ing over the sward. The evolutions were simple but effective and im- 
posing. A charge in line, which shook the very earth as men and horses 
flew past like a whirlwind, wreathed in clouds of dust, particularly 
excited the Pasha’s admiration, and he is reported to have said, “ With 
one such regiment as that I would ride over and grind into the earth four 
Russian regiments at least.” He was particularly struck by the stature 
of the men and the size and fine condition of the horses, both dragoon and 
artillery ; but these things did not lead him away from examining into 
the more important question of their efficiency, and he looked closely at 
accoutrements, weapons, and carriages. At his request Sir George 
Brown called a Dragoon and made him take off his helmet. The Pasha 
examined it minutely, had the white cover taken off, and requested that 
the man should be asked whether it was comfortable or not. The soldier 
replied that it was, and it is to be hoped that the Turkish cavalry may get 
something betfer than the wretched fez to put on their heads now that the 
Pasha sees that brass and leather can be fashioned so as to protect the 
skull without inconvenience to the owner. The usual field-day mancen- 
vres were performed by the artillery. They did just what they are wont 
to do when his Royal Highness Saxe-some-place-or-other visits Wool- 
wich, moving like one man, wheeling as if men, horses, and guns formed 
part of one machine, sweeping the plain with the force and almost the 
speed of steam-engines, unlimbering guns, taking them to pieces, putting 
them together, and vanishing in columns of dust. The inspection was 
over at half-past 3 o’clock, to the great delight of the men; and Omar 
Pasha, who repeatedly expressed bis gratification and delight at the spec- 
tacle, retired with the Generals to Sir George Brown’s quarters, and in 
= ane of the evening renewewed his journey to Shumla.—Jdid, 

uly 8. 





Tue Stare or Arrarrs at Sr. Pererssurc.—The melancholy ac- 
counts from the Danube, and, above all, the disgrace of Prince Paskie- 
witch, is said to have caused great sensation at St. Petersburgh. Much 
disaffection, is said to prevail, but the Emperor is more obstinate than 
ever. About 300 young men—nobles, tradesmen, and students—have 
been placed under surveillance, not for anything they have recently done 
or said, but on account of opinions formerly expressed. A gentleman 
who has just returned to Berlin from St. Petersburg, where he lived for 
some time, and who has good opportunities of judging of the impression 
produced on Russian society by recent events, confirms all the previous 
accounts we have heard as to the change which has taken place. Ac- 
cording to him, “ there is at bottom a general discontent, which may, 
sooner or later, manifest itself by an insurrection, and bring about a 
catastrophe.” As for the Czar, he is described as being more than ever 
under the influence of the old Russian party. 

; He will not make the sacrifice of one of his ideas, and he persists in be- 
lieving in spite of the checks experienced by his troops, that the moment 
has arrived for the accomplishment of his designs. About the beginning 
of this month great movements of troops were taking place in the capital, 
and reinforcements were every day directed towards those parts of the 
coast that were the most menaced by the Allied fleets. The population 
abstained from all sorts of manifestations, and hid under an apparent 
calmness their uneasiness. Notwithstanding the movements of the troops 
many important points on the coast are without defence, or defended im- 
perfectly. It is now quite evident that the military resources of Russia 
have been much exaggerated, iu the same way as its other resources have 
been. The truth is, that Russia is in want of men and money, and that 
the immensity of her territory, of which she is so proud, and for the ex- 
tension of which she made so many sacrifices, and so indifatigably in- 
trigued, opposes to-day to her defence the most serious material obstacles, 
Russia is punished by her very sin. Those same material obstacles have 
not allowed her to maintain an effective force of more than 120,000 in the 
Principalities, notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary, and those 
obstacles also prevent her, in spite of her exertions, and her successive 
appeals, to line her coasts, along the Baltic and in Finland, with a force 
sufficient to defend them.— London Paper. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN Sui#s AND Boars.--The experimental schooner yacht 
Inclined Plane, 75 tons, constructed upon Lipscombe’s new principle, 
was launched on the 15th ult. from Mr. Cunningham’s yard, Southampton. 
Great expectations have been formed with regard to this schooner. She 
will be fitted out as rapidly as possible, and it is expected that in about 
three weeks she will be publicly tried at Southampton. A jolly-row-boat 
thirteen feet long, by three and a-half feet wide, lately built upon the 
same principle, has astonished every one by the excellent qualities ex- 
hibited by her. As a row-boat she is remarkably easy to pull, is very 





enchanted with it, and he, without a moment's delay, pet the decoration 








stiffand buoyant, and when propelled by canvas alone, sails twice as fast 


as any other boat of her own size, and has easily outsailed an eight-ton 
yacht, hitherto considered fast, that was expressly tried against her.— 
Londen paper. 
Riots at Srvcarore.--The last mail from China to Bombay which 
which arrived had brought intelligence of very serious riots at Singapore. 
For eight or ten days it was ina very critical state. The riots arose from 
the bad feeling between the Hokien clan, and the Chinchew, Macao, and 
other Chinese. On the 5th May a bloody fight began in the bazaar, and 
the efforts of the police to suppress it were quite insufficient. A num- 
ber of shops were plundered, and had not the Governor and magistrates 
made their appearance in the principal streets, attended by soldiers, the 
rioters would, doubtless, have committed still worse excesses, On the 
succeeding days the riotous Chinese grew bolder, and committed maby 
| most atrocious murders. 











| Approacuinc Markiaces tv Hicu Live.—We understand that a matri- 
| monial alliance is arranged to take place between the Earl Spencer and 
the Hon. Miss Seymour, Maid of Honour to Her Majesty. A marriage 
will also shortly take place between the Lady Dalmeny, widow of the late 
Lord Dalmeny, eldest son of the Earl of Rosebery, and only daughter of 
the Earl Stanhope, and the Lord Harry Vane, younger brother of the 
Duke of Cleveland. The Lady Sophia Hare, third daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Listowel, will shortly be married to Mr. Arthar 
Macnamara. 


SmisTRiA ; A DIFFERENCE.—At the beginning of the siege a Turkieh 
officer, who was sent over to the Russian camp, was urged on the neceg- 
sity of delivering up the place at once on easy terms, “ Because,” said 
they, we must take it, for the Emperor has ordered us.” “True,” said 
the Turk, “ but our Sultan has ordered us to keep it.” History will re- 
cord whose orders were most faithfully obeyed. 








Rumourep MarriaGe IN Hiew Lire.--Lady Alice Egerton, daughter 
of the Ear! and Countess of Ellesmere, is about to be married to the Hon. 
George Byng, M.P. for Tavistock, eldest son of Viscount Enfield. 





An U.S. Snurp-or-war 1x EnGianp.--The United States’ sloop-of-war 
Preble, 8, Captain Craven, 20 days from Norfolk, Virginia, arrived at 
Plymouth on Tuesday afternoon, July 18, and was saluted by the batte- 
ries in the citadel and by her Majesty’s ship Impregnable, 104, in Hamo- 
aze. She bas on board 36 cadets for instruction, and proceeds from Ply- 
mouth to Portsmouth, Cherbourg, and Brest. 








THE BRYAN GALLERY > 
OF CHRISTIAN ART, 
A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU 
thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murillo, 
Rubens, Van Dyck. Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Glande Lorraine, Sar 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents. 
MAaxriep.—On the 25th ult., at Fort Washita, Arks., according to the rites 
of the Prot. Epis. Ch., by the Rev. John Burke, Lewis Hénry Marshall, Esq., 
2nd Lieut. 3d Inft. U.S. A., son of William L. Marshall, Baltimore, Md., to Mig 
Florence Murray Burke, daughter of the Rev. John Burke, Chaplain, U.S. A. 
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A meagre week, as regards the receipt of stirring intelligence from the 
seat of war, was the week that ended on the 22nd ult., up to which date 
the arrival of sundry European steamers has posted us. Not that there 
is any contradiction of the previous report, that the Turks had gained 
another victory at Giurgevo. Quite the contrary ; the fact is admitted, 
even by the Russian organs, for they announce, as they did with respect 
to Silistria, that the Czar’s forces are ‘‘ withdrawn for strategic purposes.”’ 
This is the latest phrase, coined as a convenient substitute for the unpa- 
latable word “ retreated.’ It is clear, therefore, that once more the Turks 
have overmastered their enemies by dint of their own obstinate valour, 
no portion of the Allied troops having taken part in the recent affair. 1¢ 
is possible that we shall soon hear of a junction between the latter and 
the main body of Omar Pasha’s army, and that a pitched battle has been 
fought somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bucharest, if the tactics of the 
Muscovites do not again interfere. But observe that we say “ possible,” 
not “probable.” No prudent journalist would hazard an expectation, 
whilst the political movers of the European war-machines remain in such 
a glorious state of uncertainty, and appear to take delight in upsetting all 
matured calculations—their own included. Let us add that a detach- 
ment from the Black Sea squadron has captured the Russian fortresses at 
the Sulina mouth of the Danube, and that a small body of British seamen 
has been sent overland from Varna to join the Turkish flotilla at some 
point on the river, with a view of giving an account of the Russian gunz 
boats afloat, and hemming them in between two fires. The death of Prince 
Paskiewitch and the suicide of General Aureps, who had been degraded, 
are amongst the current reports. This is the sum total of the budget 
from the East, though a few items likely to interest or entertain the 
reader will be found in another column. 

And yet, though hitherto the British military force has not been called 
into action, we must thus prominently remark that two English officers, 
volunteers for the nonce, have had a large share in conducting the glori- 
ous defence of Silistria. We mean Capt. James Armar Butler, of the Cey- 
lon Rifle Regiment, and Lieut. Nasmyth, of the Bombay Engineers. Both 
these gallant fellows were at home, on leave, when the war commenced in 
the Principalitics, and both went thither as amateur spectators. But the 
professional spirit was too keen within them to allow of their holding long 
aloof, whilst hard blows were being struck. The siege of Silistria was an 
irresistible temptation. They joined the besieged garrison, and through- 
out the protracted and heroic defence contributed by their skill, energy, 
vigilance, and pluck, to determine the honourable result. One of them, 
Capt. Butler, we most deeply regret to perceive, has fallen a sacrifice to 
his enterprise, and now fills a soldier’s grave. He was wounded during 
one of the latter days of the siege, and died on the 22nd ult., from the 
effects of the wound. He was a son of Lt. Genl. + Hon. H. E. Butler ; 
and only twenty-seven years of age when thus cut off. ’ 

Press the Baltic fabe'ts little or nothing to report.—Sir Charles Na- 
pier is no longer before Cronstadt.—The ten thousand French troops under 
command of General Baraguay d’Hilliers, and embarked at Calais in 
British ship-of-war and transports, as was mentioned last week, duly sailed 
Northwards on the 16th ult. Their precise destination is a secret that 
has baffled all enquiries.—The arrest of three hundred persons belonging 
to the upper and middle classes at St. Petersburg, on a charge of hostile 
feelings towards the government, confirms the prevalent impression that 
the Imperial autocrat is not regarded with such love and veneration by 


his subjects, as his sycophantic admirers tells us that he enjoys. 


Affairs at home are scarcely more settled than those on the Continent. 
The Ministry is evidently in trouble. There are too many clever men 
amongst them. They need a master. And yet, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to determine upon whom the mantle of the Premier ought to 
fall, if he were persuaded or compelled to retire. So general was the im- 
pression that the tardiness in our naval and military operations, and the 
successive abandonment of a variety of Government measures, had com- 
bined to dissatisfy the public and so to endanger Parliamentary support 
of the Ministry, that the friends of the Administration who sit in the Lower 
House were summoned by Lord John Russell to a conference, on Monday 
the 17th ultimo, a Cabinet Council having sat for three hours and a half 
on the preceding Saturday. The immediate occasion was a threatened 
pronunciamento against the vote required for providing. in a pecuniary 
way, for the recently constructed Department of War. This vote was to 
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be taken on the evening in question. A defeat on it must have broken-up “a lesson never to be forgotten” by the inbabitants of San Juan. 


The 


the Coalition. One hundred and eighty members met. Lord Jobn ex- | extra conflagration, it is trae, was a hint to “ the whole world” to mind 
plained. Several leading mer, such as Vernon Smith, Lord Dudley its Ps and Qs. It can scarcely fail in its effect, in “whatever quarter” 
Stuart, Mr. Bright and Mr. Hume, said their say against sundry of the he news of it isreceived, viewing the style in which the U. 8. “ power and 
Ministerial peccadilloes, and pumped his Lordship in vain. His Lordship | determination” have been exhibited. Whether the Captain borrowed the 


did but generalise, as usual ; yet finally persuaded the malcontents amongst 
his own followers that it would be more convenient and more decorous that 
any vote, tantamount toa formal test of confidence, should be postponed for 
aweek. It was the intention of the government to bring down @ message 
from the Queen, asking a further credit for war purposes, and then, urged his 
Lordship, the test could be applied. The meeting gradually thinned off ; 
but the point was gained, and the new War Ministry was, that evening, 
pecuniarily installed amongst the paid institutions of the country.--The 
Cabinet however found matter, on Wednesday the 19th, for a session of 
four hours and a half in length ; and on Friday the brief Royal Message 
having duly been “sent down,” a credit of three millions sterling was 
asked for, with a notification that its grant or refusal would be open for 
discussion on the following Monday. Curiosity as to the result must 
therefore remain in abeyance, until the arrival of another steamer. But 
debating is all that we expect. Two things alone are obvious: One, 
that Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry has lost its hold of the country ; the other, 
that no successors are ready to step into its place. Notwithstanding thie, 
we believe it still quite possible that the Parliamentary session may end 
as quietly as it commenced. Our noble Premier and his noble and ho- 
nourable colleagues may not be at the pinnacle of popularity ; there may 
be nothing large in their policy, nothing far-sighted, nothing national in 
short ; but as a whole they are men of great experience, and they have 
learned—as the American expression has it—how to“ get along.” The 
risk moreover in making this prediction, is not excessive, since Disraeli 
intimated, when her Majesty’s Message was delivered, that her Majesty’s 
regular Opposition would not refuse to grant the required credit. The 
whinings and fault-findings of the Radical section of Lord John’s support- 
ers are very lightly considered, when they are not backed by the orga- 
nised Tories. 

A civil war has commenced in Spain. The military outbreak headed 
by General O’Donnell, that was reported to have been suppressed, has 
received a fresh impetus by being merged with a popular insurrection ; 
and this in turn is not unlikely to settle down into an armed sirnggle be- 
tween the rival chieftains Espartero and Narvaez. The latter, it is said, 
has offered his services to the Queen, and has already named a new Ad- 
ministration, while the former has put himself at the head of the move- 
ment, and is marching straightway on Madrid. The Capital indeed is 
further said to have been in possession of the insurgents on the night of the 
17th inst., after “ barricades,” and some fighting. Furthermore, we now 
learn that St. Sebastian, Saragossa, Barcelona, and other important 
places are in the full tide of a successful rising. Queen Christina has 
fled to Paris; and a good riddance she is. Queen Isabel may be com- 
pelled to follow her into exile ; nor can we think that the Spanish nation 
would seriously suffer from such an event. On the other hand, it is not 
improbable that this young and imprudent woman may be made nomi- 
nally the head of whichever party gains the controul of her person and 
her court. The prospect of Spain is a gloomy one. It must needs also 
be watched with intense interest in this country, for reasons too obvious 
to dwell upon. By the way, we hear nothing in these days of the mettle- 
some and meddlesome Mr. Soulé. In the sudden changes that ensue, in 
a land that is a prey to civil warfare, who knows what opportunities he 
may have for tempting the avarice or the necessity of those who are 

struggling for power? Yet to purchase even a Cuba, without a full and 
unquestionable title, would be altogether unwortby of a powerful country 
such as this. 

Both Houses of Congress having called upon the President for explana- 
tions, the publication of a host of documents connected with the late out- 
rage at San Juan has given rise to a fresh burst of public indignation, 
whilst it has also drawn out many attempts at the delicate task of duly 
apportioning the opprobrium pertaining thereto, And if the reader goes 
carefully through the assortment of official documents that is extracted 
elsewhere, he will perceive that many opinions hereon may fairly be enter- 
tained. Some will blame Mr. Marcy, some Mr. Borland, some Captain 
Hollins. For our own part, in place of dogmatically passing judgment 
on each of the culprits—for such the general voice of the country pro- 
nounces them to be—we prefer to comment very briefly upon a few pecu- 
liarities that distinguish the papers in question. 

Mr. Marcy’s letter to Mr. Fabens, dated June 9th, is, it must be owned, 
avery curious production. Its vagueness and contradictions are alike 
remarkable ; and no one who reads it can wonder that the writer of it was 
“ embarrassed’ as to the course to be adopted. It is vague, because it 
mysteriously hints at an “infliction,” and leaves a mere commercial agent 
to interpret the term as he pleases. It is contradictory, inasmuch as it 
commences with the assertion that, under certain contingencies (which 
actually happened), there can be no persons competent to make amends 
or apologies, and concludes with an injunction that these are to be ex- 
acted! Mr. Marcy, as a man of common sense, clearly perceived what a 
lame case he had in hand, but Mr. Marcy, as Secretary of State, was an- 
xious to make a show of vigour in his dealings with Central America. 
How far it was statesmanlike to mix up the pecuniary claims (?) of a 
private company with the reparation of what he terms “an indignity 
offered to the nation,’”’ we really have not space to examine. 

When Capt. Hollins comes to be arraigned before the Administration, 
whose scape-goat he will assuredly be made, the Instructions of Mr. Dob- 
bin, Secretary of the Navy, will tell very much against him. Nothing 
can be more mild, nothing more considerate. They contain not a hint 
of burning or bombardment, nor do they even reiterate Mr. Marcy’s “ in- 
fliction.” On the contrary he modifies that gentleman’s “ insult” to Mr, 
Borland into “ rudeness and disrespect ;” relies twice over on the Cap- 
tain’s ‘ prudence ;” hopes that there will be no “resort to violence and 
destruction of property ;”’ and expects “much good” from the “ pre- 
sence” ofthe Cyane. It seems tous that Mr. Dobbin, unlike the Secre- 
tary of State, had suspicions that a foul deed was contemplated, and 
desired as far as possible to wash his hands of it. 

Mr. Fabens, like a zealous commercial agent, is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive in the address or heading of his letter, whereby he involves all the 
world and the rest of it in liabilities to his clients, and sufficiently grasp- 
ing in his claims. It would have been a masterstroke of business-tact, 
the throwing in the little prior bill of $8,000, when the new firm of 
Hoilins, Fabens, & the United States sent in their “ adjudged’ demand 
of $16,000, if smoke and ashes were good security. As, however, our 
dealings are rather national than pecuniary, we cannot pause upon 
the commercial agent’s diplomacy or finance. 

And so we come to the gentle Commander who, disdaining the restric- 
tive injunctions of his own immediate Department, takes counsel with his 
commercial partner, and falls back on the vague hints of the Secretary of 
State, interpreting them literally with a vengeance. His vigour in car- 
ryios out the “infliction” cannot be questioned ; but having issued a 
Proclamation, precise and terrible, we must take the liberty of doubting 
whether it was quite just or quite officer-like to go materially beyond it, 
Bombardment, it will be observed, was threatened. The burning was a 

happy afterthought. An “almost total destruction of the buildings” 
might have been considered an effectual carrying ont of the threat, and 








| eloquent words, in which he sets this forth, from one of General Cass’s 


annua) speeches on the Monroe Doctrine, or from a late July oration, we 
shall at our leisure seek to decide. In the meantime we repeat our con- 
viction of the efficacious manner in which Commander Hollins took re- 
venge for the anonymous bottle hurled at the head of the original author of 
all this mischief, and in which he played Bomb-Bailiff for the Nicaragua 
Transit Company. We cannot however compliment him on his pithy 
correspondence with the commanding officer of H. B. M. Schooner Ber- 
muda. It closes with a bit of valgar braggadocio, wh’ch by the way has 
been severely reproved by several of the journalists of his own country. 
Truly sorry ar¢ we to see a member of that gallant profession, which we 
especially honour, so severely and so justly handled by the press; but 
Captain Hollins has made a grand mistake. He has seen how vigorous 
action in the case of Captain Ingrabam has brought about a sudden eleva- 
tion, and he (possibly) thought that the same results might follow in his 
Own case. There will be a rude awakening for bim on his arrival. Not 
even the presumed “slap” at British influence in Central America, nor 
the slap-dash asssertion of the rights of commerce, can blind the senses 
of the American people to his injustice and his inhumanity. They have 
condemned him almost unanimously, though here and there a feeble 
voice is upraised on his behalf. THis account with them is settled. We 
do not envy him his settlement with his own Department. And if, far- 
ther, in view of the alleged unconstitutionality of his act, any of the 
aggrieved parties should sue him for the value of their property which he 
destroyed, he may find that this sort of naval glory may be achieved at 
too high a price. 





On several late occasions we have congratulated our Britis readers on 
the superior advantages they here enjoy, inasmuch as whilst our country- 
trymen at home are groping their way through the misrepresentations of 
an interested press, they bave the inestimable privilege of deriving from 
pure sources their knowledge of Russia and Russian affaire. Anon it is 
some sleek Doctor in Divinity, fresh from the luxuries of a steam-yacht 
voyage, who enlightens us as to the amiability of the “great and good 
Emperor.” Anon it is a devastating ex-Alderman, fresh from negotia- 
tions for blowing the Allied fleets out of the Cronstadt waters, who re- 
moves the scales from our eyes and astonishes us with all the glories 
of Czardom. Anon it is a reporting Asmodeus attached to some New 
York journal, such as we complimented no longer ago than last week.— 
At present we have fresh revelations, and from afresh witness, a Doctor of 
Medicine, not of Divinity. This new exponent of the secret mind of the 
Emperor Nicholas burst upon the town, on Thursday, in two columns and 
a half of the V. Y. Herald, wherein we have such full particulars of his 
(the new exponent’s) opportunities for investigation and intimacy with 
the Imperial family, that his evidence acquires vast political importance. 
Could there be a more competent judge than Dr. Thomas Cottman, the 
personage in question? The Hera/d tells us that he is about forty years 
of age, that he was born in Maryland, that he moved to Louisiana, that 
he still owns there a plantation and a large number of slaves. His person- 
al qualifications, therefore, you perceive, are unrivalled. His opportuni- 
ties have been scarcely less so. As far back as 1853, he went to Pa- 
ris, and whilst there laudably deterfhined to visit “the different coun- 
tries,’ and form his own opinion of the belligerents. ‘Inthe course of 
his travels he went to St. Petersburg, where he had an interview with the 
Czar, who treated him in the most friendly manner, and offered him every 
facility in his power.’’ Subsequently the Doctor travelled “all over’’ 
(as the phrase runs), the sketch of his adventures ending with the an- 
nouncement that he “ acted in the capacity of surgeon to the Grand 
Duke Constantine up to the time of his appointment on his present 
mission, and enjoys the confidence of the whole Imperial family.” We 
presume he was ready to physic them all; though in the matter of time, 
between the Doctor’s going abroad in 1853 and his_return in 1854, we are 
puzzled to know the precise duration of his services to the fortunate 
Grand Duke. 

However, we linger too long on the outskirts. Whatsays Dr. Cottman? 
A world of novelty. He unbosoms himself to the Heraid ; and the Herald 
diffuses the truth. Dr. Cottman avows that the British press is wholly mis- 
informed—-that he himself has the “ greatest admiration, not only for the 
talents of the Emperor, but for his character”—that the Allies, so far, 
have been generally repulsed--that the rumours of the Czar’s insanity 
are false--that his Majesty is devotedly attached to this eountry, 
and declares (as he regularly does to all American travellers) 
that there “are but two governments,” Xc., &c.—that his Majesty is 
“thoroughly posted-up in the history of the different political parties ”’ 
here—that his Majesty never did sequester Sir H. Seymour’s private pro- 
perty—that his Majesty is determined to have his own way with Turkey 
in spite of all combinations against him—that his Majesty (sly dog !) con- 
siders that Cuba rightfully belongs to the U. S.—that his Majesty is six 
feet two inehes, in height; but that the Grand Duke Constantine is not 
more than five feet five inches, and “‘ might be mistaken for a Yankee’’— 
that his Majesty’s sons are accomplished, and his daughters surpassingly 
beautiful—-in short, and this is a moderate summing-up, that “ altogether, 
the present Romanoff family may be placed among the ablest that has 
reigned in Europe.’”’ Pray observe that these words are the Doctor’s, not 
ours. 

This information could only have been picked up by a man of acute 
penetration ; there is a reserved dignity about it, of which the Doctor 
divests himself in a letter to Mr. G. N. Sanders, who, up to the day before 
yesterday, held the small office of U. S. Consul in London, but who, judg- 
ing from his self-importance, has been the representative of the New 
World, in the Old. In this letter, a copy of which the Doctor happily 
preserved and the Herald kindly laid before the public, he uses plainer 
language. He there says frankly that “wherever there is a cannon, the 
allies have slunk away like a sneaking dog from a sheep-fold, on the 
discovery of the shepherd "—that the allied fleets have been “ invariably 
repulsed ’—that the Emperor's two sons, Michael and Nicholas, show “a 
devotion to their father and a desire to execute his will, equal to any 
thing that the most exalted imagination could picture ”—and finally that 
the Czar’s health and spirits were seen to admirable advantage when, 
from the neighbourhood of the Grand Duchess Helen’s palace, at Orrenen- 
baum, he reviewed Sir Charles Napier’s fleet as it lay blockading his own 
at Cronstadt. The Doctor, in his modesty, does not mention it, but we 
really think that on the last occasion he must have slyly administered to 
the lusty and joyous potentate an intoxicating or exhilarating draught. 

But our space warns us to take leave of Dr. Cottman and his exposé of 
the true state of things. It need only be further said, on the Herald's 
authority, that he is “ entrusted by the Czar with a mission of the highest 
importance to this country,” the sale of Sitka and the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty. We presume that he is at least a full “ bearer of des- 
patches,” under which confidential trust a traveller’s trunks are passed 
rapidly through the Custom House. It is impossible to imagine a special 
plenipotentiary thus loitering on his way to Washington, and thus blab- 
bing all his diplomatic secrets to a newspaper. If we are wrong in our 
surmise, and the Herald is right in ite announcement, this Russo-Ameri- 





can medical Chargé should beware how he returns to St. Petersburg. 
His next mission would be to Siberia. 





Heartily do we rejoice in recording the fact, that on Wednesday last, 
by a decisive vote of thirty-two to eleven, the Senate of the U. S. ratified 
the Reciprocity Treaty lately concluded. At the moment of writing, we 
do not know whether the House of Representatives has pasted the Bill 
requisite for giving effect to the clauses that relate to the abolition of de- 
ties, but we presume that these necessary steps will be taken, and that on 
the part of the American Government the Treaty may be considered as 
complete.--We now wait with some anxiety to hear from the various Nerth 
American Provinces what is their determination on the subject, Great 
Britain, with a liberality hitherto unknown to her policy, having left with 
them the final acceptance or refusal. Of the complex interests involved, 
each Colony can best judge for itself; nor should we at this late period 
attempt to write on a subject that has been almost exhausted. Our sym- 
pathies go with the Colonies as a whole, and with the mother and founder 
of them all. It will indeed be a matter for international congratulation, 
if causes for bickering and jealousy be at once removed, and a feeling 
prevail between powerful neighbours, still better than the good one whieh 
now exists. The political advantages of this Treaty are immense ; we 
cannot but think that its commercial results, if consummated, will be 
more favourable to those who oppose it, than they are themselves willing 
to admit. Most deeply indeed shall we deplore the circumstance, if any 
narrow or local prejudices should ‘now defeat the project, which bids so 
fair. It is much to be regretted that the late dissolution of the Canadian 
Parliament bas rendered it difficult, for the moment, to obtain informa- 
tion from central authority, as to the exact (Colonial) state of the case. 

The Parliamentary Elections in Canada are nearly complete, and the 
returns lead to the belief that the Ministry must be ousted—not in 
favour of the Conservatives, but in that of the Independent Reformers, 
who appear to muster strongly in the list. What party combinations may 
result in a House thus composed, it would be useless now to speca- 
late. There will be abundant leisure. The premier will be in no hurry 
to summon the new Representatives, a list of whom shall hereafter ap- 
pearin our columns. Mr. Hincks himself has been returned for two 
places. Sir Allan McNab, Mr. George Brown, Mr. John Young, Mr. W- 
L. McKenzie, and Dr. Ralph, are amongst the elected ; Mr. Morin and 
Mr. Cameron are thrown out. 

As usual, the Hustings have brought out many charges and much 
abuse, which belongs to local and temporary chronicles, and on which 
we can scarcely be expected to dwell. Mr. Hineks has been, of course, 
amongst the badgered, and has defended’himself after his fashion ; but 
we shall notice only one item in the attack, and that refers to the re- 
mark made recently by the Duke of Neweastle in the House of Lords, as 
mentioned in the .4/bion of the 22d ult. The Duke’s statement will be 
remembered. It was simply to the effect, that he had gathered from 
conversations with Lord Elgin and Mr. Hincks, that there was no inten- 
tion, on the part of the latter, of bringing forward the Secularization 
scheme. What said Mr. Hincks, the other day, when nominated as M.P. 
for South Oxford, and questioned on this point? Boldly and unblushingly 
he refused to believe that the Duke had ever uttered the words attributed 
to himin the verbatim Parliamentary report; truly a most daring method 
of getting away from an inconvenient corner !—But with indiscreet zea) 
Mr. Hincks also endeavoured to back up his impression, by what he laid 
down as incontrovertible proof. He roundly asserted that, during his 
whole stay in England, neither be nor Lord Elgin had exchanged a sylla- 
ble on the Clergy Reserves questions with the (then) Secretary of State 
for Colonial Affairs. Leaving Lord Elgin to correct, or not, Mr. Hincks? 
gratmitons assertion as to what passed, or did not pass, between himself 
and his brother peer, we can only say that the question now resolves itself 
into one of personal veracity between the Canadian Prime Minister and a 
leading Peer of the Realm. If Mr. Hincks be right, the Duke will owe 
him an apology, though even then it will appear a most marvellous omis- 
sion, this failing to discuss with the head of the Colonial Department the 
most perplexing of Colonial questions. If Mr. Hincks’s memory has de- 
ceived him, we fear there is little in his political character to prevent a 
harsher term than forgetfulness being applied to him. 





It was expected that the Congressional session at Washington would 
yesterday be brought to a close. Whether it were so or not, there 
has been little done in it, that calls for more than the passing notice which 
we have from time to time bestowed. Perhaps the most marked excep- 
tion is to be found in the refusal of the Senate—delicately made through 
its Committee on Foreign Relations--to act upon the President’s broad 
hint of the expediency of having a large sum of money placed under his 
control during the recess of Cengress, to be applied at his discretion to 
such measures as he might de>m expedient with reference to Cuba. Had 
the Greytown affair any influence in bringing about this mistrust of the 
Executive? The Presidential Message, that brought about this mortifi- 
cation, was a reply to enquiries, purposely made, with reference to the 
U.S. relations with Spain. These are described by Mr. Pierce as very 
unsatisfactory ; but as they go over the Black Warrior case and much 
other old ground, it is not worth while to discuss them, 





Another Extradition case is before the authorities at Boston. The 
subjects are two deserters from the British army at Sydney, N. S., who 
are charged with breaking open the military chest of the 76th Regiment, 
and taking money therefrom. Legal ingenuity promises to be again de- 
veloped to the fullest extent. Laws and Treaties must be strictly inter- 
preted, but we hope there is too much ‘good senee in Boston, to permit of 
any nonsensical excitement hereon. 





DESTRUCTION OF GREY-TOWN. 
A FEW OF THE OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
Mr. Aiarcy to Mr. Fabens. 


DEPARTMENT OF Stare, Washington, June 9, 1854. 

Six: Commander Hellins, of the United States Navy, will immediately 
proceed in a national ship to San Juan de Nicaragua, for the purpose in 
part indicated in my communication to you of the 3d inst. 

The rumor which has just reached here embarrasses the Government in 
indicating the course which it will be proper for him to pursue on arriving 
at that place. It is said that the pretended political and civil authority 
at that place is dissolved. Should this prove to be true, there will be no 
organized body on which a demand for redress can be made, or from 
which a proper indemnity for injuries or insults can be received. But the 
individuals who have participated in the infliction of the wrongs cannot 
escape from responsibilities resulting from the conduct of the late political 
organization at that place. 

You were instructed in my former letter to notify the people of San 
Juan to repair the injury they have caused to the Accessory Transit Com- 
pany by withholding from it the property which had been stolen and 
taken to San Juan, and by protecting the persons who were guilty of the 
felony. [tis hoped that the town will have adjusted the matter to the 
entire satisfaction of the Company ; and in that way Commander Hollins 
will be relieved from the disagreeable necessity of taking any action in re- 
gard to that subject. You will, on the arrival of Commander Hollins, 
explain to him what has been done in the matter. , 

Mr. Borland, our Minister to Central America, has represented to this 
Government, that, while recently at San Juan, he was ineulted by the au- 
thorities or people of that place. An indignity offered to the nation, as 
well as to him individually, cannot be permitted to pass unnoticed. If 
done by order of the authorities of the place, they must answer for it in 
their assumed political character. Nothing short of an apology for the 
outrage will save the place from the infliction that such an act justly 
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mete, It is expected that this apology will be promptly made, and sa- 
assurances given to Commenter Hollins of fature good conduct 
toward the United States and public functionaries who may in future be 
at that place. 
If the ou 
thority or conn 
exercise the civ 


individuals, without the au- | 
vance of the town, then it is clearly the duty of those who 
il power at San Juan to inflict upon them exemplary pun-| 

ishment. The neglect to bring them to justice is assuming, on the yt of 
the nominal magistrates there, the responsibility for the acts o these | 
individuals. In such a case, not to punish is an —— sanction of the | 
acts of the transgressors. It is hoped that the authorities will be prepared | 
to satisfy Commander Hollins that they have done what was incumbent 
on them in the way of bringing the offenders to punishment, oy 

You will confer freely with Commander Hollins, and furnish him with 

all the information you possess in relation to the condition of things at San 
Jaan.—I am, Sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, | 
W.L. Marcy. | 


was committed by lawless 


Joseph W. Fabens, Esq., 
U. S. Commercial Agent at San Juan del Norte. 


Instructions to Commander Hollins. 
Navy Department, Jane 10, 1854. 

Sir: The Government has recently received intelligence that the in- 
terests of our countrymen require the presence of a national vessel at San 
Juan, or Greytown, and from your experience in that region, and con- 
fidence in your energy and prudence, and in pursuance of the wishes of 
the President, the Department has concluded to direct that you proceed 
with the Cyane to that port so soon as she can be fully ready for the 
cruise. 

The property of the American citizens interested in the Accessory 
Transit Company, it is said, has been unlawfully detained by persons re- 
siding in Greytown. Apprehension is felt that further outrages will be 
committed. Our Minister, Mr. Borland, has been treated with rudeness 
and d t. 

You will, however, learn from Mr. Fabens, Commercial Agent at Grey- 
town, more particularly the conduct of those people, and the views of our 
Government, which have been communicated to him from the State De- 
partment. You will consult with him freely, and ascertain the true state 
of the facts. 

Now, it is very desirable that these people should be taught that the 
United States will not tolerate these outrages, and that they have the 
power and the determination to check them. It is, however, very much 
to be hoped that you can effect the purposes of your visit without a re- 
sort to violence and destruction of property and loss of life. The pre- 
sence of your vessel will, no doubt, work much good. The Department 
reposes much in your prudence and good sense. 

one dispatches have acquainted you with the peculiar political po- 
sition of this town, and of the relations of our Government toit. You 
will remain there no longer than you may deem necessary, as it is a 
warm and unhealthy climate. You will advise the Department of your 
movements, and after leaving Greytown you will touch at Pensacola, and 
receive orders from Commodore Newton there, if not earlier, as you will 
constitute a part of his squadron.--[ am, respectfully, your obedient 
servant, J.C. Dossin. 

Commander G. N. Hollins, 

Commanding U. S. ship Cyane, New York. 


Commerciat, Agency, U. S., San Juan pet Nore, ) 
Nicaragua, July 11, 1854. 


To those now or lately pretending to and exercising authority in, and 
to the people of San Juan del Norte: 


GenTLeMEN : On the 24th ultimo, in accordance with the instructions 
of the Government of the United States of America, I notified you that 
the said Government would require of you immediate reparation for the 
property belonging to the Accessory Transit Company, which was stolen 
from the said company and received by you, as well as for all damages suf- 
fered by their agents and employés while endeavouring to repossess 
themselves of the same. I have now, acting in concert with Commander 
Hollins, of the United States ship Cyane, at present in this harbour, to 
demand of you immediate payment of the sum of sixteen thousand dollars, 
which has been adjudged to be the proper sum for you to pay for the said 
property and the gross outrages perpetrated by you upon the persons of 
American citizens, as set forth in protests of Mr. Scott of the 12th May 
last, copies of which have already been served upon you. 

There is likewise a claim of the Accessory Transit Company versus 
the acting authorities of San Juan del Norte, for the sum of eight thou- 
sand dollars, as specified in my letter to you of the 24th ult. This you 
will be likewise expected to pay forthwith. 

For the indignity offered to to the United States of America in the con- 
duct of the authorities and people of this town toward their Minister, Mr. 
Borland, while recently in this place, nothing short of an apology prompt- 
ly made, and satisfactory assurances given to Commander Hollins of fu- 
tare good behaviour on the part of the said authorities and people to- 
ward the United States and her public functionaries who may in future 
be here, will save the place from the infliction which its late acts justly 
merit. Your obedient servant, 

Joseru W. Fasens, U. S. Commercial Agent. 


PROCLAMATION, 
To all men to whom these presents shall come, or to whom they may 
concern, greeting : 

Know ye, that whereas certain gross outrages have at sundry times 
been perpetrated by the “ authorities” (so called) and people of San Juan 
del Norte upon the persons and property of American citizens at that 
place and vicinity ; and, whereas, a serious insult and indignity has been 
offered to the United States in the conduct of the said authorities and 
ee oy toward Mr. Borland, United States Minister to Central America, 

which outrage and insult no indemnity has been given, and no satis- 
factory reply revurned to demands already made : 

Now, therefore, I, George N. Hollins, Commander of the sloop-of-war, 
Cyane, by virtue of my instructions from the United States’ Government 
at Washington, do hereby solemnly proclaim and declare that if the de- 
mands for satisfaction in the matters above-named, specified in the letter 
of Mr. Fabens, United States Commercial Agent, dated 11th inst., are 
not forthwith complied with, I shall, at 9 o’clock a. M., of to-morrow, 13th 
inst., proceed to bombard the town of San Juan del Norte aforesaid, to 
the end that the rights of our country and citizens may be vindicated, and 
as a guarantee for future protection. 

George N. Hotiiws, Commander U. S. ship Cyane. 
Harbour of San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua, 9 a. m., July 12, 1854. 


Commander Hollins to Mr. Dobbin. 
Unirep States Suir Crane, (at anchor,) 
Harsour San Juan vet Norre, Nicaragua, July 16, 1854. 

* * * * As the result of the demand was entirely unsatisfactory, in my 
answer to Mr. Fabens, to his communication, I inclosed him a copy of a 
proclamation to the people of the towa, which was posted in the most 
— places, and perused by all. Shortly after, on the morning of the 

2th, as an earnest of my intentions, as set forth in the proclamation, at 
the request of Mr. Fabens, a guard of marines and seamen, under the 
command of Lieutenants Pickering and Fauntleroy, were ordered on 
shore, to secure the arms and ammunition, as an evident disposition was 
existing among the —_ to make an improper use of them; and also 
to assist and protect . Fabens and others in the removal of their 
Peery 

This duty was quickly performed by the officers of the command, and 
the arms, &c., deposited on Point Arenas, in charge of the agent of the 
Transit Company, to await fature disposition. At the same time, foreign- 
ers generally and those favourable to the United States, were notified that 
@ steamer would be in readiness on the morning of the day of the bom- 
bardment, to convey such as were disposed to a place of safety. 

Commander and Lieut. Jolly, of her Britannic Majesty’s schooner Ber- 
muda, at anc or in this barbour, was also notified by me, in person, of my 
inteations on the morrow, nd a tender of assistance was made to him, 


for the of removing any property or pe soas of Great Britain. 
a was met by his communication, and responded to as in my 

Agreeable to ise, a steamer was sent to town at daylight on the 
morning of the 13th, to assist such as were disposed to take advantage of 
the nity. A few only accepted the proffered assistance, and were 


conveyed to Point Arenas. The majority of 
¢ or a wish to set at defiance the threats 
or were willing to remain and risk the 
the nas determina ys at the Meni of the 
the ogs, have brought about a satisfacto 
ferences in . but a total disregard and pos. 
ernment of United States determined me to ex 


the inhabitants, either from 
made against the town, had 
consequences. I had hoped 


| the volley being returned the attacking party fled. The shots were re- 
| turned more for the purpose of frightening than destroying life, and had 


ship would, at this stage of 
adjustment of the dif- 
tempt toward the Gov- 
ecute my threat to the 


At 9 A. M., on the of the 13th inst., our batteries were opened 
on the town, with shot and shells, for three quarters of an hour, followed 
by an intermission of the same time, when they were opened again for 
half an hour, followed by a second intermission of three hours ; at the ex- 
piration of this interval the firing was recommenced, and continued for 
twenty minutes, when the bombardment ceased. The object of these sev- 
eral intervals in the bombardment, was that an opportunity to treat and 
satisfactorily arrange matters might be furnished the inhabitants of the 
town. No advantage was taken of the consideration shown them, and at 
4 o’clock, P. M., a command under Lieutenants Pickering and Fauntleroy 
was sent on shore with orders to complete the destruction of the town 
by fire. 

"rhe property of M. de Barwell, a Frenchman, was directed to be ex- 
empted from the destruction, if possible, as I had learned he had protested 
and held himself aloof, as far as possible, against any co-operation with 
the town’s people, or pretended authorities of San Juan. 

The town was thus destroyed for the greater part in the short space of 
two hours. No lives were lost, although an attack was made by an armed 
partfton the command of Lieutenants Pickering and Fauntleroy, but on 


the desired effect. The execution done by our shot and shells amounted 
to the almost total destruction of the buildings, but it was thought best 
to make the punishment of such a character as to inculcate a lesson never 
to be forgotten by those who have for so long a time set at defiance all 
warnings, and satisfy the whole world that the United States have the 
power and determination to enforce that reparation and respect due them 
as a Government, in whatever quarter the outrages may be committed. 
The Royal Mail packet Dee arrived in the harbour during the confla- 
ation of the town, but left immediately, taking with her in tow H. B. 
. schooner Bermuda, thus leaving the English subjects referred to in the 
communication of Commander Jolly without any assistance should it be 
required. No communication from Commander Jolly of the Bermuda 
was made with the C'yane prior to his departure ; but I am informed he 
carried with him a number of the principal participators in the outrages 
that have been committed by the town of San Juan, and among them the 
former mayor, a Mr. Martin. 


Lieutenant Jolly, British Navy, to Commander Hollins. 


H. M. S. Bermuda, Greytown, Mosquito, July 12, 1854. 
Sir: After due deliberation upon the communication which I this morn- 
ing had the honour to receive from you alongside Her Majesty’s schooner 
under my command, I consider it my duty to enter my most solemn pro- 
test against the course you then intimated to me that you intended to 
pursue towards the city of Greytown. 
The inhabitants of this city, as well as the houses and property, are 
entirely defenceless and quite at your mercy. I do therefore notify you 
that such an act will be without precedent among civilized nations ; and 
I beg to call your attention to the fact that a large amount of property 
of British subjects, as well as others, which it is my duty to protect, will 
be destroyed ; but the force under my command is so totally inadequate 
for this protection against the Cyane, I can only enter this my protest. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, W. D. Jouuyr, 
Commander Ho..ins, 2? Lieutenant and Commander. 
U. S. ship-of-war Cyane. § 

Reply of Commander Hollins. 

U.S. Ship Cyane, (at anchor,) 2 

San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua, July 12, 1854. § 
Sir: I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communi- 
cation of this date, and sincerely regret you should feel yourself neces- 
sitated to protest against the action I am about to take in relation to the 
city of San Juan del Norte. 
The people of San Juan del Norte have seen fit to commit outrages 
upon the property and persons of citizens of the United States after a 
manner only to be regarded as piratical, and Iam directed to enforce that 
reparation demanded by my Government. Be assured I sympathize with 
yourself in the risk of English subjects and property under the circum- 
stances, and regret exceedingly the force under your command is not 
doubly equal to that of the “ Cyane.”’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Gro. N. Hotutws, Commande. 

W. D. Jouny, Lieut. and Com. H, B. M.S. Bermuda. 





AMY. 


War-Orrict, Juty 21—To be Capts w-p: 4th Regt of Ft; Capt Saunderson, 
from h-p 50th Ft, repaying the diff. 18th Ft; Capt Colthurst, from h-p, Sub- 
Inspect of Militia in the Ionian Islands. 26th Ft; Capt Kyle, from h-p 94th Ft. 
30th Ft; Byt-Maj Cane, from y 1sth Ft, repaying the diff. 33d Ft; Capt 
Royds, from h-p 52d Ft. 42d Ft; Capt Hawker, from h-p unatt. 56th Ft; 
Capt Barrett, from h-p unatt. 57th Ft; Capt Bolton, from h-p unatt. 59th Ft: 
Capt Ridgway, from h-p unatt, repaying the diff. 82d Ft; Capt Toole, from 
h-p 40th Ft. 
Brever.—To be Majors; Capts Kyle, 26th Ft, Jaly 22, 1830; Saunderson, 4th 
Ft, Jan 10, 1837; Royds, 33d Ft, Jan 10, 1837; Toole, 82d Ft, Jan 10, 1837; 
Coltharst, 18th Ft, June 28, 1838; Barrett, 56th Ft, Nov 23, 1841; Ridgway, 
59th Ft, Nov 9, 1846; Hawker, 42d Ft, June 23, 1854. To be Lt-Cols; Bvt-Ma- 
jors: Care, 30th Ft, Jan 10, 1837; Kyle, 26th Ft, Nov 9, 1846; Saunderson, 4th 
Ft, Nov 14, 1851; Royds, 33d Ft, Nov 11, 1851; Toole, 82d Ft, Nov 11, 1851; 
Colthurst, 18th Ft, Nov 11,1851; Barrett, 56th Ft, Nov 11,1851; Ridgway, 59th 
Ft, June 20, 1854. To be Colonels: Byt-Lt-Colonels; Cane, 30th Ft, Noy 11, 
1851; Kyle, 27th Ft, June 20, 1854. 
Wan-Orrice, Juy 21.—3d Regt of Drag Gds; 8 Holdforth, Gent, to be Vor, 
bp, v Mulville, pro. 2nd Drags; Surg Brash, M D, from 93d Ft, to be Surg, v 
Smith, who ret upon h-p. 4th Lt Drags; Regl Serjt-Maj Clark (Riding Master) 
to be Cor, w-p, v Firman, who ret. llth Lt Drags; A Annesley, Gent, to be 
Cor, b-p, v Dungate, pro. 16th Lt Drags; G Riddell, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v 
Hart, pro. Ist or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; Cor Viscount Stormont, from 8th Lt 
Drags, to be Ens and Lt, b-p,v Phillimore, pro. 1st Ft; Capt Mayne. from h-p 
unatt, repaying the diff, to be Capt, v Wetherall, app to Scots Fusilier Gds; J 
Creagh, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Tod, pro; Lt Turner to be Adjt, v Carter, pro. 
2d Ft; H Flood, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 3d Ft; H Breedon, Gent, to be Ens, 
w-p. 14th Ft; Lt Seagrave, to be Capt, b-p, v Armstrong, who ret. 2lst Ft; 
Capt Gray, from h-p unatt, to be Capt, v Greville, app to Scots Fusilier Gds. 
30th Ft; C Moorsom, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 37th Ft; B Bagenall, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, Vv Anderson, pro. 47th Ft; B Garnier, Gent, to be Ens, b-p. v Mullen, 
app to 86th Ft. 58th Ft; Capt Westropp, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, w-p. 
62d Ft; Lt Carter, from 51st Ft, to be Capt, w-p, v Ponsonby, app to Gren Gds. 
66th Ft; A Trigge, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Galbraith, pro. 74th Ft; Capt 
Priestley, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Bruce, app to 94th Ft. 76th Ft; Capt 
O'Donoghue, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt. w-p. 86th Ft; Ens Maine to be Lt, 
b-p, v Wallace, whose pro has been cancelled; Ens Mullen, from 47th Ft, to be 
Ens, v Wallace, who ret. 93d Ft; StaffSurg of Sec Class Monro, MD, to be 
Surg, v Brush, app to 2d Drags. 94th Ft; To be Capts w p; Lt Mahon; Capt 
Bruce, from 74th Ft. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Tod and Coast. 3d W I Regt; 
J Duncan, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Hanrahan, pro. 

Starr.—Maj-Genl Lord De Ros, from Depy-Qtmr-Genl, to be Qtmr-Genl on a 
hag eee service in Turkey; Vet Surg Wilkinson, from 2d Regt of Life Gds, to 
Principal Vet Surg, v Cherry, dec. 


Brevet.—Col Jones, of the Rl Engineers, who is about to proceed to the Bal- 
tic on a particular service, to be Brigr-Genl to the Forces while there employed; 
Capt Mayne, of the Ist Ft, to be Maj, Nov 23, 1841; Bvt-Maj W Mayne, of the 
lst Ft, to be Lt-Col, Nov 11, 1851; Lt Mallock, of the 16th Bengal N I (to do 
duty at the E I Co’s Depot, at Warley, v Lt Birch, resigned), to have the local 
rank of Lt while so employed. 


UNaTracHED.—Lt O'Donoghue, from 76th Ft, to be Capt, w-p; Lt Westropp, 
from 58th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 


HosritaL Starr.—Assist Staff-Surg Swan, M D, to be Staff-Surg of Sec Class, 
v Munro, app to 93d Ft; H Mitchell, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, v Swan. 

Memonanvum.—The appointment of Maj Airey, from h-p unatt to f-p, in the 
22d Ft, to bear date 16th July, 1854; and his promotion in the Coldstream 
Regt of Ft Gds the 17th July; the promotion of Bvt-Lt-Col W Major on h-p 
Unatt, to be Col by Brevet on the 20th June, has been cancelled. 


OrFiIcE oF Orpnance, Juty 18.—Ordnance Medical Department; J Barker, 
Gent, to be an Assist-‘Surg; H Clifford, Gent, to be an Assist-Surg. 
ComMAnD or Royat Enoineers ry Canapa—Col. William Redman Ord, 
Royal Engineers, in command of the Medway district, will relinquish the com- 
mand of that district early next (this) month, for the purpose of proceeding to 
assume the command at Montreal, Canada. Col. Ord returned from Quebec in 
_— after completing his time as Commandant of Royal Engineers in Canada 
ast. 


Charing-cross, had an interview with the Minister of War Fametes, when the 
proposed uniform for the Light Infantry was submitted. The uniform consists 
of a short tunic, or short frock, of a grey texture, trousers the same. The 
whole of the accoutrements, gun, knapsack, &c., weigh but 28lb., an improve- 
ment, certainly, upon the present scale, 681b. A kind of blanket is substituted 
for the coat, and as a set off there is a waterproof cape added, a desidera- 
tam, indeed, under a hot rain.—London paper, 18th wit.—Another paper says : 
‘Speaking, as we are, of the officers’ uniform, the coat will be in the shape of 
a tunic, or frock, scarlet in colour, and double-breasted, the fasings indicating 


the number of the regiment. The collar will be low and open, with embroidered 


New Dsgss FOR THR ARMy.—Col. Lothian Dickson, and Mr. Salaman, of 


be a white patent leather waist-belt, with gilt ornaments in front. Epaulettes 
and sash will be abolished. The black trousers will be continued for the win- 
ter, and the Oxford, or “ blueish texture,” as Sir Charles Napier the soldier 
termed it, for the summer. 

The Guards, so nag free from innovation, will, we believe, soon un 
change in uniform. The cavalry uniform patterns have not yet 
is supposed the change in the latter will be on a limited scab. It may be here 
added that the Guards of infantry regiments, now only wear the white trousers 
as summer-dress, and the 16th Lancers is the only light cavalry regiment which 
wears the scarlet jacket, all the others being blue. The Duke of York will 
be remembered by the British infantry as the author of the great coat, which 
however useful, has sometimes been felt oppressive under a summer rain. The 
costame for the future of the officers and men will be similar, void the lace and 


ornament. 
Navy. 


Avporntuents.—Captain G. R. Munday to command the Nile, 91, sc-st-sh, 
v Martin, prom. ; Commr Kynaston to command the Spiteful, 6, p-wl st-sl , of 
280 horse-power, commissioned at Woolwich ; Lieuts F. R. Purvis, and L. . 
bert, to the Spiteful ; Thompson, add of the Britannia, to the Fury, v Blake, at 
Malta Hospital ; R. H. Risk, from the command of the Tartarus p-w st-vl, to 
the Wrangler, new sc-st gun-boat, now ready at Blackwall; E. F. Holme, to 
the Meander, 42, at Devonport ; E.G. Hore, First-Lieut of the Conflict sc-st- 
frigate, to command the Beagle, sc-st gun-boat, now ready at Blackwall. Sur- 
geons T. W. McDonald, serving in the Victoriaand Albert, royal steam-yacht, 
‘is promoted to be Deputy Inspector of pe yt and appointed to Yarmouth 
Hospital ; J. M. Minter, to the Victoria and Albert ; Vans Cooke, to the Spite- 
ful. Paymasters—J. M. Jefferson, to the Fisgard, at Woolwich. 


Promotions.—By the death of Rear-Admiral of the White William Willmott 
Henderson, C.B., K. H., late Commander-in-Chief of the British squadron on 
the South-East Coast of America station, which occurred on his passage home 
on board the Severn mail packet, on the 12th ult., having been relieved in hig 
command by Rear-Admiral J. Hope Johnston, the following promotions take 
place: Captain and Commodore H. B. Martin, C. B., commanding the Nile, 
91, in the Baltic, to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. Captains Yates, Thorn- 
brough; Randolph, Williams, to be Rear-Admirals on the reserved Half-pay 
List ; Pakenham, Wetherall, Litchfield, Webb, and Simeon, to be retired Rear- 
Admirals. The vacant good-service pension, we believe, has been bestowed 
upon Capt. Lushington, now in command of the A/dion, 80, in the Black Sea 
fleet. The vacant appointment of a naval aid-de-camp to the Queen has been 
conferred on Capt. Sir Baldwin W. Walker, K. C. B., Surveyor of the Navy, 
vice Martin, promoted. 


Corrs or Roya Marines.—First Lt Mauger to be Capt, v Stevens, to ret 
f-p ; Second Lt Tinmouth to be First Lt. 


Obituary. 


Count Casimin Batrayany.—Count Casimir Batthyany-Strattman was a 
scion of that illustrious Hungarian house of Batthyany, which, during centu- 
ries, has given distinguished men as clergy, senators, and warriors, to Hunga- 
ry. The deceased was hereditary Governor of the county of Vas, in Hungary- 
Count Casimir Batthyany enjoyed a well-deserved European reputation for his 
varied accomplishments. His participation in the Hungarian war for liberty 
deserves acknowledgment, and the more so because it was free from ambition 
and selfishness ; he desired rather to be useful than to shine. In the struggle of 
independence he spared neither his blood nor his fortune ; his estates, contisca- 
ted by Austria, amounted to from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 francs. 

Count Casimir died—poor, and in exile—at Paris, on the 12th ult. He was 
married, but leaves no issue.—By letters received from Constantinople, intelli- 
gence has been communicated of the death, at the Turkish capital, of Mr. Wm. 
Hale, the inventor of the rocket without a tail ora stick. Mr. Hale’s name will 
be known to many, owing to his connection with the seizure by Government some 
time ago of a large quantity of rockets of his manufacture, at Rotherhithe, on 
the supposition cr information that they were made for the refugees living 
under the protection of Great Britain.—In the city of Mexico, Signor Rosi, a 
very valuable member of the late Mad. Sontag’s Opera troupe.—W. Blundell, 
Esq., of Crosby Hall, Lancashire. He married Catharine, daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Stanley Massey Stanley, Bart., of Hooton, in Cheshire, and leaves several 
children.—At Birbury Hall, Warwickshire, Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Bart.— 
At Clapham-rise, Frederick Clifford Cherry, Esq., Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
to the Army. 
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sAusic. 


Tae Opera at CastLE GaRDEN.—‘ Masanvello”’ is perennially fresh, peren- 
nially suggestive and beautiful. Masaniello has been the Opera of the week, 
and it has been the first Opera of the season which has attracted adequate 
houses, although not such large audiences as its merits deserved, or as we an- 
ticipated. We might on its present revival content ourselves with the mere 
notice of its production at Castle Garden, and refer the reader to our detailed 
remarks upon its and Auber’s history, our criticisms upon the work, &c., which 
appeared in the Albion, under date of October 29th and Nov. 5th, last. But 
with a “change of venue,” with new and strange artistes in the different roles, 
and with the ever fresh suggestiveness of the work itself, a mere reference to 
previous articles would hardly be doing justice to ourselves, much less to our 
readers. 

No opera of modern times so quickly and surely obtained, and has since main- 
tained such a height of popularity, as did and does “‘ La Muette de Portici,” or 
as it is usually called in the English version, ‘‘ Masaniello.” Apart from the 
merits of its plot, the story of which directly appeals to the sympathies and po- 
litical feelings of a free people, no Opera abounds more in fresh, pure, flowing, 
and natural melodies, in rich, dashing and piquant choruses, in highly drama- 
tic situations and concentrations. In this Opera Auber, who, though a com- 
poser of some repute previously, was far from being classed in the first rank, at 
once reached the zenith of his fame, and although he has written much since, 
he has never equalled the great work we have now under consideration.—Not 
that we would for one moment deny justice to the beauties in “‘ Fra Diavolo,” 
the “ Bronze Horse,” “ La Bayadeére,” the“ Crown Diamonds,” “ Gustavus,” 
and others ; but in all these and subsequent ones, exhaustion of original 
thoughts seems to be hidden under a peculiar routine of form, and brilliant 
noises are used to tickle and gain applause from uneducated ears by their ori- 
ginal speciality. ‘‘ Masaniello” is, was, and ever will be, Auber’s masterwork, 
and the most popular opera of our day, with all classes. 

Its present production at Castle Garden must be looked upon with consider- 
able allowance, for the dimensions and position of the stage allowed not of the 
scenic display, which forms one of its great attractions. Again, we learn that 
Signor Beraldi, the Masaniello, and Signor Graziani, the Pretro of the Opera, 
made on the present occasion their débuts in those parts, parts in which their 
predecessors of nine months ago had been so eminently successful. A little he- 
sitation, fear, and uncertainty on the first night must in consequence be in a 
measure excusable.—The same remark may also apply to Madame Bertucca- 
Maretzek, who, as Elvira, naturally provoked comparisons with Signora Steffa- 
none’s personation of that character. Steffanone however was unsuccessfal in 
her Elvira, sang huskily and without spirit ; whilst Madame Maretzek abse- 
lutely made a great success in it. Her Recitative and Rondo in the first act, 
Splendor della grandezza, and O bel momento, were charmingly given, though 
it struck us that the latter would have been even more brilliant, had it been 
taken a trifle faster. Mlle. Leeder really surprised us by the clever manner ia 
which she played Fenella. She has evidently, since we last saw her essay the 
part, studied its musical and pantomimie meaning thoroughly, and now per- 
sonates the dumb girl in a style, which (as it should do) makes us forget the 
danseuse. 

Neri Beraldi, as Masaniello, following as he does in the footsteps of Salvi, 
delighted everybody. His singing, utterly unlike his Predecessor’ 8, Was as 
pure, telling, and artistic an exhibition of Tenor vocalisation, as it has ever 
been our fortune to listen to. Delightful as it was however, and mach as we 
enjoyed it, we do protest on his behalf against the unreasonable encoring of the 
principal and most difficult morceaux. it is not fair to the artist, who has to 
sing a heavy réle through five acts ; and a fine, natural chest Tenor voice, such 
as Beraldi’s, is too rare and too delicate an organ, to be worn out or over-exerted 
unnecessarily. His ‘ Slumber-song,” Del miser sol amico fido, wasa gem of 
richest art, and though we have heard it sung by some of the most renowned 
artists of the age, our ears never drank melody with more pure satisfaction. 
Signor Beraldi’s acting of “ Masaniello,” we regret to say, lacks dash and 
spirit, and is not free from angularity and awkwardness.—Signor Grasiani 
made an acceptable Pietro—nothing more. He sang well his music, especially 
in the heroic Duet, which was encored, but the fine aria at the opening of the 
fifth act seemed to us not so well rendered, despite the applause it received. 
Quinto filled the not-unimportant part of Alfonso very creditably, and 


Sone artist. A little less redundancy of action would improve 


sang the music like an 


hi rsonation. . ’ ’ 
rie chorusses were good; as the choristers were all familiar with their parts, 


and, we presume, have & liking for the Opera, a-plomb and energy were not 
wanting. Masaniello was repeated on Wednesday, was also announced for last 
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gold lace in heraldic crowns and stars, showing the rank of the officer. The 
shoulder-belt and breast-plate wil! be discontinued. In lieu thereof, there will 





evening, and is to be again given on Monday. “ J Puritans” will probably be 
produced next week. 











New Books. 
Sanpwicu Istanp Notes. By @ Haolé. New York. 1854. Harpers.— 
The title of this volume is evidently borrowed from the “ Nile Notes, by 
a Howadji,” one of the most popular books of the day, but beyond the 
title there is not the faintest token of resemblance. The whole value of 
these notes consists in the information conveyed, statistical and otherwise ; 
the attempts at play of fancy, and the indulgence or affectation of poeti- 
cal sentiment in them, are simply ridiculous. They are also scattered so 
thickly along the pages, as to constitute a decided drawback. Still, since 
the subject in hand is a serious one, and these frippery ornaments are ex- 
traneous as well as absurd, we dismiss them without further remark.—The 
author made an extensive tour through the beautiful group of the Hawai- 
jan Islands, and kept his eyes well open as he went. His powers of ob- 
servation seem to have been on a par with his opportunities ; and the re- 
sult is a useful acconnt of the moral and physical aspect of places that 
have not been too often described. It is to he deplored that, on the evi- 
dence of this apparently impartial writer, the inhabitants of scenes so highly 
favoured by Nature are so debased and degraded a race, The pictures 
drawn by him of the horrible licentiousness generally prevalent, and of 
the rapid depopulation that is following in its train, are probably not 
over-charged, though they are dwelt upon with painful and reiterated 
earnestness.-On the whole, the political and social condition of the Is- 
landers, the real influence of the Missionary enterprises on their bebaif, 
the question of annexation to the U.S., and the many minor topics that 
naturally branch out from these greater ones, are here investigated and 
elucidated with care and ability. 


Tus Ports AND THE PoeTRY OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. By Abraham 
Mills, 4.M. Boston. 1854. Phillips, Sampson, & Co.—Looking to the 
deluge of new reading matter with which “ enterprising publishers” flood 
the world, from day to day, we hold ourselves grateful to any man of com- 
petent skill and knowledge, who Will gather up for us in condensed form 
something of the past that is worth preserving. Ancient lore, indeed, for- 
gotten by ninety nine young men out of the hundred, so soon as they are 
released from school or college, stands a poor chance against the modern 
inundation. Nor, in truth do we greatly care that it should be other- 
wise. The excessive importance given to the Classics, by the instructors 
of youth is just one of those long-cherished abuses, that time will remedy ; 
and in the interim we hail a summary such as this one before us, with 
more pleasure, than we should derive from new editions of the many 
poets whose works are here glanced at. Mr. Mills disposes of his copious 
subject in a series of eighteen Lectures, wherein he sketches and criticises 
the bards of Greece, one by one, illustrating them by abundant extracts 
from the best translations extant. For those who never learned, or have 


forgotten, the original language, this mode of making acquaintance with [ 


the Fathers of immortal verse has much to recommend it. The five hun- 
dred pages wherein they are marshalled in order can scarcely fail to be 
an acquisition to any library. 
A popuLarR AccounT OF THE ANCrENT Eoyptians. By Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson, D.C.L. New York, 1854. Harpers.—These two attract- 
ive duodecimos are revised and abridged by the author himself, from his 
larger and greatly distinguished work. Their publicationis very a-propos, 
since New York possesses, and is striving to retain, one of the choicest col- 
lections of Egyptian antiquities that the research of the moderns has got 
together. We mean, of course, Abbott’s Museum, which we trust will 
become a permanent institution of this city. Without reference, however, 
to the merits of that suggestive, though not over-popular, exhibition, we 
most gladly hail the issue of this work. Whilst the eye of an observant 
traveller can take in, and his pen can perhaps touch gracefully upon the 
monuments of ancient Egypt and the existing mementos of its early in- 
habitants, there is no writer, we believe, who goes so thoroughly, so ad- 
visedly, and so satisfactorily as their author, into the life that was led in 
remote ages by the dwellers in the Valley of the Nile-—But praise of such 
a work is superfluous. In another and more expensive form it has been 
the delight of the antiquarian and of the general reader, and in this 
present one we deem its publication exceedingly well timed.—lIts five 
hundred wood-cuts are in themselves a curious and entertaining scrap- 
book. 
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THE CZAR’S BIRTHDAY. 
A ROYAL “ FESTIVAL” IN ST, PETERSBURG. 


The birthday of the Czar is just over; and surely it must have been 
the most anxious and dismal of his birth-days—-.grave as the vicissitudes 
of his life have been. He was born on the 6th of July (new style,) 1796, 
and already, while only 58, he is worn, broken--older in constitution and 
sapere than most men who have lived ten or fifteen years longer. 

is most eager enemies cannot look on such a spectacle as the decline of 
this man and his fortunes without a sort of grief in the midst of their sat- 
isfaction and thanksgiving—-grief that powers, so considerable, and a 
morale that once had much that was fine in it, should have carried a man 
into a mission no higher than one of warning, after he and many others 
had believ-d it would be one of retrieval and amelioration. 

There is no need to say that he was unhappy in his descent. The 
grandson of Catherine and the son of Paul claims our pity at the outset. 
The mischief was, however, simply constitutional, for he was too young 
at the death of both to suffer by their example. He was four months old 
when the Empress died ; and under five years when his wretched father 
came to his untimely end. He was, therefore exempt from the horrible 
imputation which rested on his elder brothers--that they knew what was 
doing on the night of Paul’s murder, and consented to it as the only means 
of saving their own liberty and even life. Alexander was then four-and- 
twenty ; but the c_ild Nicholas, then a spirited and clever boy of four- 
and-a-half, was one of the last who received a loving word and kiss from 
his doomed father. On that fatal evening, Paul was in one of hisamiable 
moods ; and he went to the Empress—tha tingenuous German girl who 
found the greatness which had at first astonished her a miserable change 
from the freer and more modest life in her father’s castle. Her husband 
went to her drawing-room that evening ; spoke affectionately to her, and 
took the baby into his arms and played with little Nicholas.’ His mother 
did the best she could for the boy, in the way of edu ation. General 
Laador, superintended it ; Adelung taught him languages, and Councillor 
Stork instructed him in political econemy-—-to no great purpose, judging 
by the results. He was more inclined to military studies than any other ; 
and was almost as fond of fortification as Uncl2 Toby himself. He was 
fond of music too ; and united the two tastes by composing military march- 
es. Though his constitutional industry manifested itself in the pursuit 
of such studies as he liked, he issued from the educational process, ignorant 
really ignorant of what it became—-not only a Prince, but a gentleman 
to know ; and not a few of the wisest men in Europe attribute his fatal 
errors and misfortunes to this cause above all others. 

During his youth he was extremely unpopular. His irascibility was so 
great that no one cared to approach him unnecessarily. His manners 
Were excessively rude ; and the contrast was daily pointed out, by those 
_ dared speak to each other between him and the affable Alexander, 
i's he was 20 he came to England, after the peace. He was then a 
0 yen, said at the time to be a stern likeness of his brother the Czar. 

a his return he explored his own country, and lived for some time in 
“2 of the chief provincial cities, It was then that he became interested 
4 o € condition of the lower orders of the people ; and it is probable at 

at time that he conceived _the idea of emancipating the serfs, after an 
interval of ameliorated condition. This was his brother’s aim ; and there 
- one enlightened Russians who believe that Alexander died broken- 
senile yt ey renaia aratitude” with which his efforts for his 
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Nicholas. Seeing, as he did, that every hope held out by Alexander led 


to violence among the serf population—that when once assured that they 
were regarded and pitied, they began to cut their masters to pieces, or 
flay them alive—he gave up the idea of regenerating the policy of the 
empire ; and his course as Emperor shows that it suits him better to make 
himself a type of Russian empire, and the fulfiller of the law of his pre- 
decessors than the mediator of Alexander, in trying to make something 
very fine out of a mixture of the milk and honey of the Gospel with the 
gall and brimstone of Muscovite nomination. Alexander had, however, 
something more to trouble him than the failure of bis benevolent schemes, 
In the year 1817, when Nicholas was marrying the Prussian princess who 
is now nursing him in his premature old age, a secret society was formed 
in Russia which left not an hour’s peace to Alexander for the rest of his 
life.. For nine years he lived in the knowledge that a great conspiracy 
existed, the object of which was to form a federal union of Sclavonic re- 
publics, extending from the North Sea to the Adriatic—that object of 
course including the deposition of the Romanoff family. No means, 
either of fraud or force, were of any use in putting down this conspiracy ; 
and for nine years did Alexander walk about with this fearful ghost at 
his heels, never knowing when the moment would come for him to feel its 
grasp. This society intended to reform the political condition of Russia 
altogether, and to reinstate Poland. The eer was a direct con- 
sequence of the war; and it is astonishing that Nicholas, who must know 
this very well, has not deferred to the last possible moment the sending 
his armies forth in European warfare. He knows very well that the first 
secret society, the Alliance of the Sons of the Fatherland, was conceived 
of and formed by young officers who bad picked up ideas of a better go- 
vernment than the Russian in foreign countries, and yet he offered to 
send his forces into Hungary on behalf of Austria, and finds that the same 
thing happens again; that the officers and even the common soldiers 
have returned with some notions in their heads which make his inter- 
vention in Hungary more a loss to him than a gain. 

The military men who returned home after the peace inoculated the 
young nobility, and the disaffection spread through the whole class. It 
is an old story. The despotic monarch and unenfranchised people are 
one party, and the aristocracy another, and the two are in constant anta- 
gonism in all despotisms. It is the natural operation of this necessity 
which explains every Russian problem, past and present, and will ex- 
plain every future one, as long as despotism exists there. The singu- 
larity and fatality of the Russian case lies in the extreme depression, 
brutalisation, and helplessness of the popular class. This peculiarity 
seems to point to a most disastrous issue ; and nothing, in all the way- 
ward conduct of the present Czar so justifies the suspicion of bis insanity 
as his precipitating so unnecessarily the catastrophe which sooner or later 
must come. It must be remembered, however, that he isignorant. He 
has no philosophieal insight into the principles of interpretation of history, 
and he little suspects how the students and philosophers of his day can 
read his horoscope, and tell his future, or that of his family and empire, 
as confidently as if they were prophets. By his best qualities, his courage, 
his energy, and devotion to a present purpose—he crushed the hostile 
enterprise at the time, and now, nearly thirty years after, he is doing his 
utmost in his ignorance to revive it. One secret society after another 
was discovered, in Alexander’s time, but, under the appearance of sup- 
pression, each merged in the great one which could not be traced. It 
spread south and north, comprehending nearly the whole class of nobles 
—some of whom were democratic republicans, while others limited their 
demands to reform, and the deposition of the reigning family. Itisa 
well known fact, that not one distinguished family of nobles in the whole 
empire was unconnected with the conspiracy. The Czar’s committee of 
inquiry ascertained this, and with it the other all-important fact that the 
immense majority were the oligarchists, and the men who desired change 
without any desire to help in inducing it ; men who eschewed the doc- 
trinal part of the affair, while ready to avail themselves practically of the 
issue. In other words, the majority were found to be manageable by 
means of self-interest ; and nothing could be more skilful for the moment 
than the young Czar’s management of them. 

The first step of the conspirators was to create confusion as to the suc- 
cession. Alexander's will decreed that Nicholas should succeed him, and 
Constantine’s repudiation of the crown was sealed up with the will. So 
the conspirators declared for Constantine. But the habit of Russian per- 
fidy is too strong for such dangerous occasions ; and while the conspira- 
tors were making progress in St. Petersburg, and gaining over the sol- 
diers in battalions, their chief and dictator was taking the oaths to Nicho- 
las. It was not safe to inflict much punishment. Only five men were 
executed, and no more than 121 sent to Siberia. The wisest of the five 
declared to the last that nothing but a total renovation of the empire, 
and the adoption of a free constitution, could save Russia from violent 
dismemberment. When Poland arose, five years after this execution, the 
Poles celebrated the death of the Russian martyrs, carrying five coffins 
through the streets of Warsaw, inscribed with their names. Perhaps this 
may be done again, in the same streets, when that prophesied dismember- 
ment of Russia is accomplished. 

Though that revolution did not take place, another did. far less ex- 
pected. Nicholas became apparently a totally altered man. The strength 
of his will has never shown itself more marvellously than in the restraint 
which he instantly put upon his temper and manners, and maintained for 
a long course of years. Those who happen to have watched the insane 
know that the most fearful of their peculiarities, in many cases, is the in- 
stantaneous transition from the brutal to the human state. You catch 
their eye, and are horrified at its expression of ferocity and cruelty ; and, 
before you can withdraw your gaze, it is gone, and all is bland and gra- 
cious. Thus was it with hsbelea fon the moment when his foot touched 
the step of the throne. Stern, but no longer irascible,—-distant, but never 
ill-mannered, the brute part of him, kuown to be so largely inherited 
from his ancestors, seemed to have been cast out. There were always 
many who knew that it was not so ; and of late, it is understood, his self- 
= has given way, and his temper and manners are like those of bis 
youth. ’ 

What his government of his dominions has been, there is no need to de- 
scribe. The more hopeless he became of doing effectual good at home, the 
more he has inclined to the policy of Peter and Catherine. He is aware 
that the nobles regard the existing system as doomed, and only expect or 
desire it to last their time. He is aware that the host of slaves who wor- 
ship him are no power in his hand, but a mere burden. A man might as 
well be king in a wide wilderness peopled by sheep and wolves as in Rus- 
sia ; and no one knows this b&tter than Nicholas. He is aware that he 
cannot reckon on the honesty of any one functionary of his whole empire. 
He has invited and pensioned savans and men of letters, and instituted 
schools, and toiled harder than his own slaves, and he perceives that so- 
ciety grows no better, but rather worse. So he has recourse to schemes of 
territorial extension ; and there the same evils follow :--his ships are rot- 
ten ; his cannon balls are turned into wooden bowls ; his quinine is found 
to be oak bark ; and while he is paying enormous bread bills, his soldiers 
are perishing under a bran and straw diet. 

Of his fanaticism one does not know what tosay. His Empress turned 
Greek in a day to marry him ; and this no doubt seemed to him all right 
and natural. But when he wanted his daughter Olga to marry the Arch- 
duke Stephen, he offered that she should turn Romish in a day—should 
embrace the faith of those nuns of Minsk who were so very displeasing to 
his orthodoxy. It is probably in his case the mixture of fanaticism and 
laxity which is so disgusting in the history of all churches at any time 
dominant, and involved with the state. 

In his family, he is no less unhappy than in other relations. His faith- 
ful wife, who has borne with much from him, partly because there was no 
helping his passions, and partly because he carried on his attention to her 
through all his vagaries, has been wearing out for many a dreary year 
under the fatigues of the life of empty amusement which be imposes on 
all his family. One favourite daughter is dead. Another is the widow of 
the Duc de Leuchtenberg ; and the youngest is Princess Royal of Wur- 
temberg. The two eldest sons are always quarrelling—as is likely to 
happen if, as is universally understood, the younger (who is a Muscovite 
savage of the Moscow party) strives all in his power to supplant his elder 
brother (who is a much milder and more estimable man) in the succession 
to the throne. The Czar has till now repressed their feud ; but it has, like 
his other misfortunes, become too much for him ; and the scandal is fully 
avowed. Ifthe reign of Nicholas should come to a violent end with his 
life, his may not be the only royal blood shed on the occasion. 

Thus has the proud man, the Emperor of all the Russias, passed his 
fifty-eighth birth-day, sitting among the wreck of all his idols. They are 
of clay, and it is his own iron will that has shivered them all. Instead of 
achieving territorial extension, he has apparently brought on the hour of 
forcible dismemberment of his empire. Instead of court gaiety, bis 
childish vanity has created only the mirth which breaks the heart and un- 


power of his will, he has made bis sons the slaves, instead of himself the 
lord, of their passions. Hated by his nobles; liked only by those who 
can give him no aid, and receive no good from him; drawn in by his own 
passions to sacrifice them in hecatombs, while they fix their eyes on him 
as their only hope ; tricked by his servants all over the empire; disap- 
pointed in his army and its officers; afraid to leave his capital, because 








it would be laid waste as soon as his back was turned ; cursed in all 
directions for the debts of his nobles, the bepkregiay of trade, and the 
hunger of his people ; conscious of the reprobation of England and France, 
whose reprobation could be no indifferent matter to Lucifer bimself ; find- 
ing himself out in bis count about Austria, and about everybody but his 
despised brothers of Prussia and (as an afterthought) Naples; and ac- 
tually humbled before the Turk ; what a position for a man whose birth- 
day once seemed to be an event in the calendar of the universe! Be it 
remembered, the while, that he is broken in health and heart. He stoops 
as if burdened with years ; he trembles with weakness because be cannot 
take sufficient food. The eagle glance has become wolfish. The proud 
calm of his fine face has given way to an expression of anxiety and trou- 
ble. Let him be pitied then, and with kindness, He is perhaps the 
greatest sufferer in Europe, and let him be regarded aceordingly. Bat, 
as we need not say, he is totally unfit for the management of human des- 
tinies. We have nothing to do with the relations between himselfand bis 
subjects ; but we must see that he never again lays the weight of even 
his little finger on the destinies of any people beyond his own oper 
bounds. We bave done him some harm, in the course of years, by our 
supineness and credulity ; and we must regard ourselves, therefore, as not 
unconcerned in his present abasement. We must sin no more in the same 
way. Having thus resolved—having made up our minds that this com- 
mon foe shall do no more hurt to anybody but his own subjecte—we are 
at liberty to compassionate, freely and kindly, the wretched man who has 
declined into every other abyss before he reaches that of the grave.— 
London Daily News, July 10. 





THE HOOD MEMORIAL. 


On the afternoon of Tuesday next, at three o'clock, the admirers of 
Thomas Hood are invited to attend at Kensal-green Cemetery to witness 
the uncovering of a Testimonial, raised by “ public subscription,” after a 
lapse of nine years from his death, to the memory of that distinguished 
poet and bumonrist. Upon this occasion an inaugural address will be de- 
livered by Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, M.P. 

The memorial is an appropriate and tastful composition, and will ad@ 
much to the reputation of the sculptor, Mr. Matthew Noble, of Bruton- 
street. It consists of a large bronze bust of the Poet, elevated on a pe- 
destal of polished red granite ; the whole twelve feet high. In front of 
the bust (which is pronounced an excellent likeness, and has been model- 
led from authentic portraits) are placed three wreaths (in bronze), formed 
of the laurel, the myrtle, and the immortel/e. Onaslab beneath the bust 
appears Hood’s simple self-inscribed epitaph :— i 

‘* He sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt.’ ” 
Upon the projecting front of the pedestal is carved this inscription :— 
In memory of Tomas Hoop. 
Born, 23rd May, 1798; died, 3rd 
May, 1845. 
Erected by Public Subscription, 
A.D. 1854. : 
Beneath, at the base of the pedestal, a lyre and comic mask (of bronze) 
are flung together—suggesting the mingled pathos and humour in every 
page of Hood's writings. 

The most attractive portions of the Memorial, and those in which the 
sculptor’s ability has been most fully developed, are the medallions in- 
serted in the sides of the pedestal. These are oval in form, and illustrate 
Hood’s fine poems, “ The Bridge of Sighs” and “The Dream of Eugene 
Aram.” In the first-named composition, the poor victim of deluded hope 
and love is seen just raised from the watery grave, into which she had 
rushed headlong to escape from the pangs of cureless remorse and shame, 
and the consequent “burning insanity ” which had rendered life insup- 
portable ;— é . 

Mad from Life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled — 

Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world! 

* * « a 
Take her up tenderly— 
Liit her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair 


Mr. Noble has shown & complete sympathy with the tonching descrip- 
tion of the poet, and has embodied the story with much success. The un- 
fortunate and beautiful girl is represented as being indeed taken up “ ten- 
derly ” by two compassionate men, while a youth stands wondering by, 
and struck with emotion at the wreck of so much loveliness. 

In the second medallion there is a terrible moral conveyed ; the obser- 
ver is made to feel, by the whole character and bearing of the principal 
figure, that “ Woe, woe, unutterable woe,” is the sure fate of A en who 
spill “ life’s sacred stream.” The haggard countenance and the shudder- 
ing aspect of Eugene Aram powerfully portray the dread workings of a 
guilty conscience :— 

The crimson clouds before his eyes, 
The flames about his brain ; 
For blood has left upon his soul 
Its everlasting stain. . 
In striking contrast to the mental agony depicted in this figure, are the 
studious boy lying near, and the happy children released from school 
playing in the distance. 
Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran, 
Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can ; 
But the usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man! 

For the entire monument Mr. Noble will receive £400, that being the 
sum left at the disposal of the committee, after the purchase of ground at 
Kensal green, advertising, and other expenses. This amount, it will be 
readily seen, is insufficient to remunerate the sculptor for the time, la- 
bour, and costly materials employed in the production of so important » 
work ; but Mr. Noble has warmly sympathised with the feelings of those 


who subscribed to the fund, and generously relinquished all thought of 


profit in the transaction. 

Objections are frequently urged to the erection of monumental tributes 
to literary men ; it being asserted that an author’s writings form his best 
monument. Miss Mitford’s donation to the fund, was accompanied by the 
following remark :—‘‘ It is not so much for Hood’s sake, as for the honour 
of England, that such a testimony is needed ;”’ and thousands of gratefu} 
admirers have confirmed that estimable lady’s opinion, with which we 
most cordially agree. The subscription list is an interesting one, and 
proves how Thomas Hood’s writings have endeared him to all classes of 
his readers. 

The Duke of Devonshire placed his name at the head, with a liberal 
donation of £25, and “a few poor needlewomen,” remembering Hood’s 
eloquent cry on behalf of that suffering class, were among the earliest 
contributors. Among the literary brethren and sisters of the poet who 
have testified their fraternal admiration of him, are Themas Babington 
Macaulay, Benjamin Disraeli, Samuel Rogers, Alfred Tennyson, Charles 
Mackay, W. M. Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold, Thomas De Quiney, Barry 
Cornwall, Monckton Milnes, Westland Marston, Charles Swain, Lady 
Morgan, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss Martineau, and Miss Eliza Cook. We also 
observe in the list the names of Lords Brougham, John Rusgell, Carlisle, 
Ellesmere, St. Germans, Dudley Stuart, and John Manners; Messrs. W.C. 
Macready, It. Stephenson, C.E. ; T. Creswick, R.A.; Rowland Hill; Mrs. 
Theodore Martin, and Miss Cushman.— London Ill. News, July 15. 

—————— 
A CHRONICLE OF AMERICAN WINES. 

The following account of the various attempts at grape-growing, made 
in this country, is furnished by a correspondent of Cozzens’s Wine Press: 


Having had my curiosity somewhat stimulated by your entertaining 
article on Catawba Wine, I spent an evening last week very pleasantly 
engaged in looking up information respecting the history of the grape in 
this country generally. The result of my investigations, though meagre, 
may not be uninteresting to the readers of your journal. 

The earliest attempt to establish a vineyard in the British North-Amer- 
ican colonies, was by the London Company in Virginia, prior to 1620. 
By th year 1630, appearances were sufficiently favourable to warrant 
the importation of several French vignerons. This seems to have been 
an unlucky move, for it is recorded that the vignerons ruined the com- 
pany by bad management. 

Wine was made in Virginia A.D. 1647; and in 1651, premiums were 
offered for its production, Beverley, who wrote prior to 1722, states that 
there were vineyards in the colony of Virginia which produced 750 gal- 
tons per annum. . 

Beauchamp Plantagenet, in his Description of the Province of New- 
Albion, published in London, 1648, states that the English settlers in 
Uvedale (now in Delaware) had vinesrunning on Mulberry and Sassafras 
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trees, and that there were four kinds of grapes. He thus quaintly describes 
the various sorts : 

« houlouse Muscat, sweet scented; the second, the great 
pense ated pts * after five moneths reaped, being boyled and salted and 
well fined, it is a strong red Xeres ; the third, a light claret ; the fourth, a white 

creeps on the land, maketh a pure gold colour wine; Tenis Pale, the 
Frenchman, of these four, made eight sorts of excellent wine ; and of the Muscat, 
acute boyled, that the second draught will foxe (intoxicate) a reasonable pate, 
four moneths old ; and here may be gathered two hundred tun in the vintage 
moneth, and replanted, will mend.” 


William Penn, in 1683, and Andrew Dore in 1685, attempted to estab- 
lish vineyards near Philadelphia ; but neither succeeded. 

In 1769, the French settlers on the Illinois river made upward of 100 
hogsheads of strong wine from the American wild grape. = 

Mr. Longworth in an exceedingly interesting communication, dated 
Cincinnati, Dec. 34, 1847, addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, gives 
an account of the attempt to caltivate the grape, made by a society of 
gentlemen at Spring Hill, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, about the year 
1797. eign grapes were trivd, bat, as usual, without success. Their 
efforts were then directed to a native grape found along the banks of the 
Schuylkill, known as the Muscadel or Vevay grape. To give the wine 
made from this grape something of a foreiga air, aud hence a better repu- 
tation, a slight fraud was resorted to by dating it from the Cape of Good 
Hope and calling it the Cape grape—a name, it must be confessed, that 
bears no comparisua in euphony with the sweetly sounding Muscadel or 
Vevay. The undertaking proved a failure ; and the next attempt was by 
certain Swiss settlers at Vevay, Indiana, on the Ohio, about seventy-five 
miles below Cincinaati. After failing with the best wine-grapes that 
could be obtained from Switzerland, they procured the Cape grape, and 
cultivated it extensively. It is described as coarse, an abundant bearer, 
perfectly hardy, and bat little subject to rot. From it a rough, red, hard 
wine was made. The character of the wine, however, was mainly owing 
to the custom pursued by the Swiss of fermenting in the skins. As but 
little wine reached the backwoods in that day, it met with a ready sale ; 
but when a few years later, imported wines began to reach that district, 
the wines of Vevay lost favour, and descended to the plebeian duty of 

making sangarees. Indeed, the cultivation so languished, that the wine 
had not been beard of by Mr. Longworth for several years prior to 1847, 
as for sale. 

In the Patent Office Report for 1851, (agricultural,) a gentleman who 
signs himself Joseph Togno, Wilmington, Vine-Dresser, Model School, 
indulges in some well-written speculations concerning the nativity of the 
Catawba and Isabella. There can be no doubt that the former is a na- 
tive of that State; but the case is not made out quite so clear for the 
latter. 

Mr. Togno, however, with great candour examines the question pro and 
con, giving first the statement of Dr. James F. McRee, of Diccoteaux, 
(N. C.,) who declares the Isabella to have originated in Europe, and then 
the equally confident assertion of Mr. R. W. Gibbs, of the same town, that 
it is indigenous to North Carolina. 

Dr. McRee remembers as far back as 1810, when the Laspeyre grape 
(the Isabella of William Prince) was sold in Wilmington market by Mr. 
Laspeyre, as a European variety. He also remembers that the same 
grape had been angomne by Mr. Laspeyre, and that a Catalonian having 
seen the grape in Diccoteaux, at once claimed it as a grape common in 
Spain, his native country. The Dr. also insists that the Jsabella possesses 
‘all the characters of a European grape, and none of our native grape.” 

Per contra, “ou the authority and positive statement of Mr. R. W. 
Gibbs, son of Mr. R. Gibbs of this place, (Diccoteaux,) and nephew of Col. 
Geo. Gibbs, after whose wife (Mrs. Isabella Gibbs) the Jsabella grape was 
named by William Prince,” we are informed that Mr. R. Gibbs, at the 
time he purchased Woodford plantation, on Cape Fear River, in Bruns- 
wick county, N.C., found a vine which had been planted in the garden by 
the previous owner. This vine was taken up, root and branch, sometime 
between 1810 and 1813, and sent to Col. Geo. Gibbs, who was then a New 
York merchant, residing at Brooklyn, in whose garden it was planted soon 
after, (1815 ;) the narrator, Mr. R. W. Gibbs—-then a boy—was sent to 
school at Brooklyn, and during a two-and-a-half years’ residence with his 
uncle saw the vine and helped each winter to lay it down and cover it 
with earth, etc. 

When General Swift inhabited the same house, he still found the vine 
flourishing in the garden, and the attention of Mr. William Prince being 
called to the grape, ke afterward named and propagated it as the Jsabella. 

I submit these statements without comment, as each side appears to be 
su ted by an equal weight of testimony. 

he difficulty of procuring exact intelligence concerning the rise and 
early progress of the grape culture in America is much to be regretted ; 
but this is owing undoubtedly to the fact that until within a few years 
= American wines have been regarded as at best a vain experiment. 
ow that the grape is found to grow luxuriantly, and has become a sta- 
ple article of American produce, everything connected with its history 
must be highly interesting. The grape, before long, must prove a most 
important source of national wealth, not to be estimated merely by its 
commercial value, but rather by the grand result arising from those gen- 
tle but certain influences which cheap and unadulterated wines exert in 
favour of temperance. Intoxication is a rare vice in wine-growing coun- 
tries. This is proverbial. The root of intemperance lies in impure 
liquors. Supplant them by pure wine, so cheap that the humblest cotta- 
ger may have bis well-filled flagon before him at dinner, and drunken- 
ness, with all the horrid crimes that follow in its train will soon dis- 
appear. 








VIVIAN AT THE WATER-CURE. 
DOUCHE THE SECOND, 


The processes of the Water-Cure may sound ridiculous to the uninitia- 
ted and considerably alarm those whose ablutions, being constantly of 
“ the lick and promise” character, have an epidermis as much alarmed at 
the mention of cold water as lovely woman is at a cow in Regent-street 
or at a duck of ferocious aspect in a lonely lane. Nevertheless, the pro- 
cesses are, in reality, extremely agreeable. I cannot deny that they 
cleanse the skin—they are “ open to that objection,’ as the man said of 
the foot-bath ; bat I distinctly deny that they are other than exquisite 
luxuries ; and whatever curative virtue there may be in water, it has cer- 
tainly the negative merit of being unlike curative drugs, which are not on 


the whole agreeable to the palate or system. I think, indeed, that if 


some of the Water-Cure processes could only be called vices, and proved 
as injurious as alcohol and tobacco, they would be as largely indulged in. 
The immense and exhilarating animal vigour, and general tendency to 
“ whip one’s weight in pole-cats,” which succeeds a good bath and rub- 
bing, are sensual indalgences not to be despised ; and it is only the idea 
of medical treatment which can suggest the contrary. The human being 
objects to “ treatment”—sbudders at black draughts as at sermons ; and 
drugs are physical sermons, sermons are moral drugs. But it I begin to 
moralise I shall outrun my space,so let me describe. 
- Atsix o’clock, a brawny bathman with large fat hands tears aside the 
“ blanket of the dark,” and informs you that your bath is ready. If you 
are to be packed, this is the process: a counterpane is taken off the bed, 


@ wet sheet is placed on it, and you, in the character of an Antinous or 
Satyr, as the case may be, slim or dumpy. bandy or obese, recline your 
form upon that wet sheet, which is then folded very carefully over you ; 
y packed round that, and when you are 
thoroughly swathed in this way, you are left, with your hands pinioned at 
y a perspiring Mummy--the Amenophis of 
mely historical condition you remain for half 
If you consider the well-directed horror of the European 
( you will perhaps be startled at this notion of 
being packed in a wet sheet ; the difference is not in the dampness, but in 
prevents evaporation, and, consequently, produces 
, which soothes you into a gentle slum- 
make upon this process, and this is the 
bathman leaves you packed, instead of 


the blankets are systematicall 


your side, to represent rudel 
private life—in which extre 
an hour or hour. 
mind against damp sheets, 


the “ packing,” which 
a steady suffused glow of warmth 
ber. I have but one comment to 
inconsiderateness with which the 
remaining to attend to any little 
swaddled and helpless, while 
hairs tickle you to madness! More serious than this, 
bly your condition is su jow that you have not heat enough to pro 

uce the necessary reaction, and may be, as I was at the first trial 
obliged to take a cup of hot tea, or some other stimulant. 
To return to the process: Y 
retura of the faithful bathman, 


wants. Imagine the torture of lying 


axary of this col 


volatile flies career upon your face, or stray 
is the objection that 


ou are awakened from your doze by the 
n, brawny and assiduous, who after unwrap- 
ing you, re 7 pa to get into a long shallow bath of cold water. The 

water, aided by his energetic rubbing, is indescribable! 
It threw me at once, historically, into the Roman baths, and made me 


desperate charge up the heights. The good docile water patient at this 
stage of the proceedings, walks briskly to St. Ann’s Well, or elsewhere, 
swills water with bacchanalian gusto ; but I was not a docile patient, 
and es to water taken internally, both as a liquid and as a medi- 
cine ; believ oe indeed, the water-drinking to be a very vicious part of 
the treatment, stepped over that part of the process, and solaced myself 
with the never-ending delights of the Malvern Hills. The cool crisp 
morning air—the hills mist-crowned with sanlight bathing their sides and 
hollows—and the prospect of a breakfast stimulating one’s imagination, 
together make up a sensation which of itself isacure. After breakfast 
there was more climbing the hills ; then a theoretical bath (which I never 
took) with preludes of water-drinkings, which I also disregarded, reserv- 
ing all my stomachal power for the two o'clock dinner. After dinner, a 
little rest, and half an hour’s sleep prepared me for another walk, on 
coming in from which the bath was very welcome. This bath was either 
a sitting-bath or trunk-bath, and if I was very much jaded, a simple cold- 
water foot-bath, which I recommend to all walkers as a simple and effec- 
tive refreshment. A hearty tea, and bed at half-past nine o’clock, con- 
clude this “ strange, eventful history.”’ 
Such is a very brief account of the processes I went through. I leave 
aside all question of compress, bandages, dry packings, &c., and, what is 
more, I leave aside all rhapsodies about the Malvern HiNs—all descrip- 
tions of donkey rides and picnics—of wanderings into space, with hard- 
boiled eggs and strawberries as provender, and the Reverend W. Maggles, 
of Bungay, as a “‘ guide,” and the Reverend’s Sister as “ philosopher and 
friend””—I spare you passages of the picturesque which I have no time to 
write, and, as a farewell, advise you (if jaded by a London season) to 
try the Water-cure at Malvern. Vivian. 





SOMETHING MORE ON HARNESSED DOGS. 


In last Saturday’s 4/bion we copied an article on a Bill before Parlia- 
ment, for the more effectual prevention of the practice of using dogs as 
beasts of draught. Here is a little more on the same subject. Grantley 
Berkeley knows more about dogs and horses than he does about men. 


TO THE MARQUIS OE WESTMINSTER. 
Beacon-Lodge, July 7. 

My Lord,—Your Lordship having stated in the debate of Tuesday last, 
on “ the Cruelty to Animals’ Bill,’’ that you “ had received written testi- 
mony from various parts of the country instancing the horrid cruelty as 
well as danger” attendant on the harnessing of dogs, I beg, in all diffi- 
dence, to add a few lines to those that have already made so visible an 
impression. 
I am more induced to do this because the noble lord, Lord Brougham, 
who preceded you in the debate, announced it as his opinion, “ that dogs, 
unlike horses, were wholly unfitted by nature for the purposes of 
draught.” : 
On the capabilities of dogs my opinion may perhaps be nearly equal in 
point of value to that of the noble and learned lord to whom I have allu- 
ded, and therefore entitled on this very serious subject, comprising, as it 
does, the daily bread of upwards of 10,000 families and the lives of 20,000 
serviceable and faithful creatures--I speak advisedly—to as much con- 
sideration. 
The dog, respective size and amount of weight to be drawn of course 
considered, is more capable and better fitted for purposes of draught than 
the horse. His feet need no shoe, nor iron nail to be driven into them, 
and his mouth no iron gag. When stationary after exertion, and in har- 
ness, unlike the horse, he can and will lie down and rest himself on the 
spot, and the colder the stone or wetter the ground the greater his solace 
and refreshment. He perspires at the mouth, no damp exhalation through 
exercise cumbers his coat, and that which would kill the horse is comfort 
and renovation to the dog. The absence of all perspiration from the skin 
of a dog and the great play given to the integuments between it and the 
frame render the fact of galling by harness almost impossible, and thus 
again the dog has the advantage. 
In 99 barrows out of 100 * the weight’’ is not “ on a dog’s back,”’ but, 
supposing it were so, the dog’s leg is better formed to endure it than the 
horse’s ; he is so shaped that, if he falls, he cannot blemish himself; he 
has no knee to break, and a less distance in which to reach the ground.— 
Lord Brougham, and, I have no doubt, numbers of your Lordship’s cor- 
respondents, may, perhaps, be similarly ignorant of another very great 
advantage which “ the nature” of the dog gives him in this respect over 
the horse, affording him against the brutal exercise of the whip a tho- 
rough and complete safeguard. Not all the blows nor flogging in the 
world will induce the dog to draw. Beating will make him lie down, but 
while you lick him he will not work ; and that fact applies to him in the 
field as well as in the barrow ; blows will not add to his speed in the one 
place nor the other, save as they may make him run away home from his 
erring master. 
Lord Colchester says in the same debate, “that the men who use dog- 
carts, were men generally of bad character.’ Now, with regret, I fear 
that the noble lord herein falls into a worldly mistake, too common as 
as well as manifestly unjust. “ Bad characters” are often erroneously as- 
signed to rags and evident poverty, and I am constrained to say, that 
when legislative humanity desires to make a public appearance, rags and 
poverty are sure to afford a means for its introduction, the justice of the 
case being lost sight of through the inability of the poor to claim a due 
attention. 
My life and experience have been given to the rural districts, and I 


fishing districts, but throughout the country in the time of harvest. 


corn-field, and, when there, watches over their safety while the mother, by 
means of the dog-barrow, is enabled to add a few shillings to the weekly 
support of the family by reaping, or binding sheaves with her husband. 
While I had the honour of a seat for twenty years in the House of Com- 
mons I successfully resisted this mischievous interference with the dog- 
barrow ; and now, for the sake of the numbers of poor families, all of 
whom are not of bad character, I have quoted, and of the faithful animals 
in their use, I implore the Legislature to pause ere it inflicts a hardship 
which will inevitably take the bread from upwards of 30,000 mouths. 

I have the honour to be, your most obedient, &c. 
GRanNTLEY F, BERKELEY, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Sir,—Having by my published letter to Lord Westminster called your 
attention and that of the public to the fact that the bread of 30,000 poor 
people, by the threatened removal of dogs from harness, was jeopardized, 
I now venture to make public the sort of companionship by which’ the 
really well-meaning, but mistaken persons, who advocate this hardship on 
the poor, are surrounded. 
_ My table this morning was covered by anonymous letters, of the most 
indecent, unchristian, irreligious, and uncharitable abuse, from persons, 
or rather ostentatious humanity-mongers, simply because I have endea- 
voured to protect the subsistence of 30,000 poor people and the lives of 
20,000 faithful dogs. After the most wicked and low abuse, these anony- 
mous letter-writers ask, “ What could they expect from a true sportsman, 
the author of a Huntsman’s Reminiscences ?”’ 
‘ I condescend to notice those correspondents, simply inasmuch as they 
illustrate the characters of many of those who have united to oppress the 
poor. It isa fact that should warn the really respectable and humane, 
but mistaken people, who have assisted to agitate against the dog-barrows, 
from so disreputable an association. 
In addition, let me say that, recent as my publication has been, it speaks 
volumes for the wide circulation of The Times, that the same post has 
brought me from all parts of the country the handsomest letters from 
strangers in praise of my attempts to advocate the cause of the poor. 
Your most obedient, &c., 
GrantLeY F. Berxevey. 


know how useful the dog is to the poorest of the poor, not only in the 
The 
same dog that draws the fish-barrow and often the entire property of his 
owner, takes the children of an age not to be left by the mother to the 


by those who drive horses on the turnpike roads ; and thirdly, the great 
facility carts drawn by dogs afford for the rapid and unsuspected transfer 
of stolen property. 
These opinions are farther borne out by the fact that Southampton, 
Romsey, and other borough towns very generally use the power they 
have under their local acts to prevent carts drawn by dogs entering with- 
in the limits of their respective boroughs. 
I have been an eye-witness myself of the sufferings of the animals, and . 
encountered an accident, within the past 18 months, from a cart drawn 
by dogs. I am convinced the suppression of these nuisances will be hailed 
by every traveller on the high road as an act worthy an enlightened Le- 
gislature. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. W. 


Lyme, Dorset, July 11. 

PoLiTENESS BETWEEN Enemiks : “ Tae Doxe :’”’ Kive Bompa.—“ May 7, 
1838,—Dined yesterday at B——’s :--a literary party of ten :--Bell (of 
t'e Atlas) Jerdan, Blanchard, Leigh Hunt, Esbarieen (editor of the 
Westminster Review), Villiers, Wallace, a gentleman whose name I did 
not hear, and myself. Better talk than I have heard for some time,-- 
chiefly, however, indeed almost entirely, from B—— himself and Hunt. 
B—— related some capital things; among others, two new anecdotes 
about Wellington, which he had heard from his own lips, a few days be- 
fore, at a small dinner-party. Both of them related to the friendly fee}- 
ings and intercourse that subsisted between the English and the French 
troops in the Peninsula, when they were not engaged in actual combat. 
One related to Col. Aguilar, Being personally acquainted with some 
officers of the French regiment which lay in front of his own, he had been 
invited to dine at their quarters, the two regiments being at the time ‘ ob- 
serving’ each other. Just after dinner, while they were at the height of 
enjoying themselves, a messenger came from the Duke to Col. Aguilar, to 
move his men backwards a certain distance, the Duke having observed 
that they were placed nearer than he wished to the French regiment ; and 
the messenger of the Duke had been allowed to pass to the Colonel. The 
message was read by Col. A., and he immediately rose to go ; and on bein 
pressed to stay a couple of hours longer, or explain why he could not, he 
told the French Colonel the nature of the message he had received from 
the Duke. ‘Oh,’ said the French Colonel, ‘ if that’s all, I’ll manage that 
for you. I’ll move my men back the distance that the Duke requires, 
and then yours will be in their right position.’ And he did so. 

The other anecdote related more poy penny to the Duke himself, and 
is of great interest and importance, as his own life or death was involved 
in it. He had been persuaded to try a beautiful white charger, which he 
proceeded to do, attendéd by one person a (an orderly, I think B—_ 
said) ; and, without much thinking where he was riding, he suddenly 
came right in front of the French piquet, who, seeing the white charger 
and supposing that it was some one of consequence, and that they were 
part of a larger party, instantly raised their guns and pointed at the Duke. 
I thought it was all over with me,’ the Duke said, in relating the anec- 
dote, ‘ but the man who followed me cried out, ‘‘ Stop, stop ; ce n’est rien 
ce n’est rien,’’—we are not followed by anybody!” The Frenchmen im- 
=v withdrew their guns, “and my life was saved,’ the Duke 

ded. 

B—— then related another story arising out of these military recollec- 
tions. When he was at Naples, three or four years ago, he was introduced 
personally to the King, who has not an idea in his head but of military 
matters, and who delights in nothing but in “ playing at suldiers.”” And 
not supposing that it could be deemed worth while by the people about 
him to present any foreigners but such as had distinguished themselves 
in a military way, he took it for granted B—— was a military hero, and 
treated him accordingly. ‘“ You are very young, Mr. B——,” he said, 
“were you at Waterloo?” (Mr. B. was about ten years old when Water- 
loo was fought.) “Ido not recollect your name in connexion with any 
remarkable events, though I hear you have greatly distinguished yourself. 
Are you fond of reviews” I will give you a review, if you like; or, per- 
haps, you would like yourself toreview my troops? I gave your country- 
man, General Sir Walter Scott a review when he was here.” * * My 
Friends and Acquaintances, by P. G. Patmore. 








Progress oF Russtan ENcROACHMENT.—The Jeurnal de la Statistique 
Universelle publishes the following table of the successive encroach- 
ments of Russia from the fourteenth century up to the year 1832. It is 
drawn up from communications by MM. Schmitzler, Maltebrun, General 
Bem, and other statisticians :— 
GRAND DUCHY OF MOSCOW. 

Extent in 


Geographical Population. 
Miles. 
In 1328, at the accession of Yvan (Kaleta).... 4,656 6,290,000 
In 1462, at the accession of Yvan I............ 18,474 
In 1503, at the death of Yvan [............... 37,137 
In 1584, at the death of Yvan II.............. 125,465 
In 1645, at the death of Michel I............. 254,361 
In 1689, at the accession of Peter I........... 263,900 16,000,000 
EMPIRE OF RUSSIA. 
In 1725, at the accession of Catherine | 273,815 20,000,000 
In 1762, at the accession of Catherine Il...... 319,538 25,000,000 
In 1796, at the death of Catherine II.......... 331,850 33,000,000 
In 1825, at the death of Alexander I.......... 367,494 56,000,000 
In 1831, at the taking of Warsaw.......... 369,764 60,000,000 


That is to say, that during the last two centuries Russia has doubled her 
territory ; and during the last hundred years has tripled her population ; 
her conquests during sixty years are equal to all she possessed in Europe 
before that period; ner conquests from Sweden are greater than what 
remain of that kingdom ; she has taken from the Tartars an extent equal 
to that of Turkey in Europe, with Greece, Italy, and Spain ; her con- 
quests from Turkey in Europe are more in extent than the kingdom of 
Prussia without the Rhenish provinces; she has taken from Turkey in 
Asia an extent of territory equal to all the small states of Germany ; from 
Persia, equal to the whole of England (United Kingdom) ; and from Po- 
land equal to the whole Austrian empire. A division of the population 
ives—— 

’ 2,000,000 for the tribes of the Caucasus 

4,000,000 for the Cossacks, the Georgians, and the Khirguiz. 

5,000,000 for the Turks, the Mongols, and the Tartars. 

6,000,000 for the Ouralians, the Finlanders, and the Swedes. 

20,000,000 for the Muscovites (of the Greek Church). 

23,000,000 for the Poles (Roman and Greek Church united). 

69,900,000 
The population of ancient Poland counts for two-fifths of the total popu- 
lation over an eighth part of the territory, and the Muscovite population 
for one-third of the total number over a tenth of the territory ; in other 
words, even at the present time, the Polish element is in a great majority 
as compared to all the others. 


Tue Pu.osopuy or a Dying Kiss.—“‘ That I should kiss him :'—The 
pathos which belongs to such a mode of final valediction is dependent 
altogether for its effect upon the contrast between itself and the prevail- 
ing tone of manners amongst the society where such an incident occurs. 
In some parts of the Continent, there prevailed during the last century a 
most effeminate practice amongst men of exchanging kisses as @ regular 
mode of salutation on meeting after any considerable period of er 
tion. Under such a standard of manners, the farewell kiss of the dying 
could have no special effect of pathos. But in nations so inexorably 
manly as the English, any,act, which for the moment seems to depart 
from the usual standard of manliness, becomes exceedingly impressive 
when it recals the spectator’s thoughts to the mighty power which bas 
been able to work such a revolution—the power of death in its final 
agencies. The brave man has ceased to be, in any exclusive sense, a 
man: he has become an infant in his weakness : he has become a woman 
in his craving for tenderness and pity. Forced by agony, he has laid 
down his sexual character, and retains only his generic character of a 
human creature. And he that is manliest amongst the bystanders. is also 
the readiest to sympathise with this affecting change. Ludlow, the par- 
liamentary general of horse, a man of iron nerves, and peculiarly hostile 








Beacon-lodge, July 11. 
P.S. The question is, is it just or humane to deprive 30,000 poor peop! 
of their daily bread? } P poor people 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,--I have perused the letter of Mr. Grantley F. Berkeley to the Mar- 
quis of Westminster in The Times of yesterday. 

I beg to state that his opinion relative to the use of dogs as beasts of 
burden is in total opposition to the unanimous wishes of the respectable 
portion of the community residing in the neighbourhood where Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley lately rented a manor. In support of my assertion, I 
may mention that 1 was requested, not long ago, by the leading trades- 
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— the wise magnificence of those old sensualists. Getting ou 


the bath, I made the man rab my wet skin with easy vigour ; he then 
gy tilll wasdry. That 


threw a dry sheet over me, and rubbed with ener 


rubbing was succeeded by a rubbing with a dry blanket, which in turn 
was succeeded by a rubbing with a soft,dry hand. The m 
toilette followed, and having oiled my whiskers (for even a 
ikes to be prepared) I seized a hill post (or a/penstock 
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men, and by the then Clerk to the Justices of the Peace for the Wimborne 
| Division, to draw up a petition to Parliament praying for an act for the 
| Suppression of these abborrent nuisances, for which Mr. Grantley Berke- 
| ley expresses such maudlin sympathy. The grounds upon which the pe- 


ical displays of sentiment, mentions, nevertheless, in his Me- 
bem Tia wruaeadinn tenderness, the case of a cousin—that, when 
| lying mortally wounded on the ground, and feeling his life to be rapidly 
| welling away, entreated his relative to dismount ‘and kiss him.’ Every- 
body must remember the immortal seene on board the Victory, at 4P.M., 
on October 21, 1805, and the farewell ‘ Kiss me, Hardy” of the mighty 
admiral. And bere again, in the final valediction of the stoical Kant, we 
read another indication, speaking oracularly from dying lips of natures 
the sternest, that the last necessity—that call which survives all others in 
men of noble and impassioned hearts—is the necessity of love, is the call 
for some relenting caress, such as may simulate for a moment some 
phantom image of female tenderness in an hour when the actual presence 
of females is impossible.” —De Quincey’s Essay on Kant. 





Frsrovs MATERIALS FROM Inpia.—A letter has been published by Mr. 
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——— : 
als hitherto imported from Russia, but would also yield abundant 
— to cheapen the production of paper. Of 94,169 tons of foreign flax 
imported last year, the whole was derived from Russia, except 29,770 
tons ; while, with regard to hemp, that country contributed 41,819 tons 
out of a total of 63.142. At peace prices, the value of these supplies was 
£3,395,635, a total which, at the present war rates, would be enhanced to 
£6,500,000. Yet from facts which seem beyond question, it appears that 
we could obtain adequate quantities of fibrous materials from India, not 
merely of equal, but of much greater strength, as well as of more general 
usefulness. These advantages have already attracted the attention of the 
East India Company. The most conspicuous amongst the growths availa- 
ble is the plaintain, which is everywhere cultivated in India for its fruit, 
and then cut down and left to rot, as if it had no further value. Mr. 
Gregson states, on the authority of those who have paid close attention 
to the subject, that there would be no difficulty in obtaining from it an 
quantity of fibre of admitted valuable quality, and as fast as the mechani- 
cal appliances necessary for its preparation could be sent out ; and he 
adds, upon this essential point, he has reason to believe machinery is de- 
vised and patents are secured calculated to carry on every necessary ope- 
ration, both as regards fibre for textile purpose and pulp for paper. 





Evrpence or 4 Hors«.—An action was tried lately before the Lord 
Chief Baron, in the Court of Exchequer, in which Mr. Hill, a Norfolk 
horsedealer, sued Mr. Phillips, a London-horsedealer, for loss arising from 
the resale of a horse, in which the defendant pleaded the ill-temper and 
bolting propensities of the horse, as his reason for refusing to fulfil the 
bargain. ile the case was proceeding, the counsel for defence having 
intimated that the horse was in the immediate neighbourhood, the jury, 
counsel, and all the idlers about the court were so seized with a desire to 
look at the animal that they adjourned en masse to satisfy their curiosity. 
When the horse was produced for inspection, he was mounted by the lad 
and ridden about the court-yard ; he was afterwards mounted by one of 
the jury, and lastly, by the defendant himself, who put him through his 
paces without his manifesting any of the alleged vice. The defendant 
not perceiving the learned judge in the court-yard, proceeded to bring the 
horse into court, and‘actually rode him through the Guildhall, and up the 
steep flight of steps leading to the Court of Exchequer, and put the horse’s 
head inside the court. The wigs and gowns mustered strongly to view 
the horse, and among the crowd we observed the Chief Baron, evidently 
displaying a considerable knowledge of horseflesh. The jury at length 
resumed their places, and remarked that the horse seemed quiet enough ; 
one of their number stating that he would willingly give the money for 
him with all his alleged vices and bad character, and should feel perfectly 
secure in taking his wife and children for an airing in a carriage drawn by 
the horse. After an animated conversation between the counsel on either 
side, the plaintiff’s counsel at length consented to a nonsuit. 





A Warrior’s ConcratvLations.—Omar Pasha has lately received the 
following letter from Abd-el-Kader, dated Broussa, the 18th: 

“My very dear Brother,--The gates of Paradise opened themselves for 
me when I had a conversation with the only Prophet in a dream on the 
eve of the Ist Ramadan. I heard all the great and holy souls who repose 
in Abrabam’s bosom proclaim your name with shouts of joy, and I saw a 
large rainbow extend across the striking ranks of the holy souls when 
they called you by name. God is with you, my brother. Wherever you 
go glory and victory will attend you. Lenvy you. Carry off the camps 
of your enemies by your troops. May my blessing accompany you. The 
enemy will fly before you like jackals, and our children’s children will 
glorify your name. Do not draw back, but march your troops forward. 
The Prophet wills it. The day of expiation is arrived for the Giaours of 
Moscow. Blessings on you, my brother. ABD-EL-KADeER.” 





A Home Question.—We have been delighted with a characteristic 
story of Chantrey, hitherto (we can answer for it) notin print. Allan 
Cunningham asked, Chantrey to visit the neighbouring studio of a young 
artist, then unknown, but now deservedly distinguished. We shall tell 
the story dialogue-ways, just as it occurred :-—-Cunningham: “ M——-ll 
wants you to see his statue. He is a clever fellow, and is anxious to ob- 
tain your opinion about it.” Chantrey (taking snuff) : “‘ What statue ?” 
Cunningham: “ A statue of Adam.” CAantrey (another pinch of snuff, 
and one of his significant glances): “Is it like?’? Chantrey’s little re- 
gard for the poetry of his art is here most characteristically put forth.— 
London News. 


Lyine iy Bep wits Tux Heap Hieu.--It is often a question amongst 
people who are unacquainted with the anatomy and physiology of man, 
whether lying with the head exalted or level with the body was the most 
wholesome. Most, consulting their own ease on this point, argue in fa- 
vour of that which they prefer. Now, although many delight in bolstering 
up their heads at night, and sleep soundly without injury, yet we declare 
it to be a dangerous habit. The vessels through which the blood passes 
from the heart to the head are always lessened in their cavities when the 
head is resting in bed higher than the body ; therefore, in all diseases at- 
tended with fever, the head should be pretty nearly on a level with the 
body ; and people ought to accustom themselves to sleep thus, to avoid 
danger.—Medical Journal. 





Rertectine Licurnovses.--In the last century, at a meeting of a so- 
ciety of mathematicians, at Liverpool, one of the members proposed to lay 
a wager that he would read a paragraph of a newspaper at ten yards dis- 
tance, with the light of a farthing candle. The wager was laid, and the 
proposer, having covered the inside of a wooden dish with pieces of look- 
ing-glass, fastened in with glazier’s putty, placed his reflector behind the 
candle, and won the wager. One of the company marked this experiment 
with a philosophic eye. This was Captain Hutchinson, the dockmaster, 
jog A originated the reflecting lighthouse, erected in Liverpool 
In 1105, 

Evrorean Statistics or Mcrper.—The following are the proportions 
of eagang eee for murder in the different countries of Europe in each 
mi lion of their population :—England, 4 ; Ireland, before the last great 
emigration, 45—since, 19 ; Belgium, 18; France, 31; Austria, 36; Ba- 
varia, 68 ; Sardinia, 20 ; Lombardo-Venetia, 45 ; Tuscany 84 ; Sicily, 90 ; 
Papal States, 100 ; Naples, 200. 


New Mope or Piantine.—The following mode of planting has been 
acted on with success by a Bohemian arboriculturist. In place of using 
the process of grafting, he takes an off-shoot of any fruit tree, and plants 
it in a potato, both being carefully placed in the soil; so that five or six 
inches of the shoot shall be above the ground. This latter takes root, 
grows with rapidity, and produces the finest fruits. 











To Destroy VERMIN ON ANIMALS AND PLAants.—For destroying ver- 
min on animals, and also trees and plants, M. Raspail recommends a so- 
lation of aloes (one gramme to a little of water), and by means of a long 
brash to wash over the trunks and branches of trees with it, which will 
speedily, he says, destroy all the vermin on them, and effectually prevent 
others from approaching. In order to clean sheep and animals with long 
= td must either be bathed with this solution, or be well washed 

it. 

A Piextc ro raz Kuyser.—An Englishman never changes his amuse- 
ments. He must have cricket in Cuba, and he risks a massacre to obtain 
& race-ground in Shanghai. A correspondent of the Englishman tells us, 
that on the 29th March, a party went for a picnic to Jumrool just at the 
entrance of the Khyber. They had only a few horsemen as an escort, but 
the natives, who collected to the number of about 500, were friendly and 
civil. A picnic to the Khyber! It may yet be a favourite place for ex- 
cursion trains from Calcutta. 


Manuscriprs ON Curss.—A discovery of singular interest—not simply 
to the votaries of Chess, but to all who have a taste for mediwval lore-- 
has recently been made in two of the fine old libraries of Florence. Signor 
F antacci, Ministero dell’ Interno, has succeeded in disinterring from the 
dust in which they have slumbered, uncatalogued and unknown for cen- 
a. some MSS. on Chess, of priceless rarity. Immediately upon the 
ry of these treasures, M. Fantacci, with a liberality rare as the 

SS. themselves, set about procuring copies of the chief works; and, with 





4. A MS., on paper, in the Italian language, containing beautiful Chees 
Problems, &c., of the fifteenth mera? § 

5. A MS., on paper, of the sixteenth century, by an anonymous author, 
intitled “ L’eleganzia, sottilita e verriti della virtuosissima professione 
degli Scacchi.” This is supposed to be an original work by some Italian 
author, from which the Spanish writer Ruy Lopez, composed his treatise. 

6. A parchment Italian MS. “ Comparazione del Giuoco degli Scacchi 
all’ note militare discorsa, per Luigi Guicciardini, all’ Excellmo, S. el S. 
Cosimo de’ Medici Duca 2°. della Republica Florentina (architipo).” 

7. Ari-b parchment MS, “ Trattato del nobilissimo Giuoco de Seacchi 
il quale é ritratto di guerre e di ragion di stato; diviso in Sbaratti, 
Partite, Gambetti, et Giuochi moderni, con bellissimi tratti occulti tutti 
diverse di Gioachino Greco Calabrese.””—1621 (inedited). 

This appears, beyond all question, to be an original work, presented by 
Greco to the King, to whom the dedication is addressed. The frontispiece 
and dedication are in letters of gold ; every page is profusely ornamented ; 
and the binding is studded with rich gold decorations, and bas the arms 
of the King of Naples upon it. To the practical Chess-player, Greco’s 
MS. will probably be of higher interest than any other, since it contains 
scores of games and several problems, by the famous old Calabrian, which 
have never yet been published. : - 

The additions thus made to our previous stores in the literature of 
Chess, may of themselves, or by the stimulus their discovery is likely to 
give to future research, clear up many a doubtful question touching the 
ancient form and powers of the Chessmen. Who knows but they may 
even supply the long-sought link which is to connect in one unbroken 
chain the Chaturanga of ancient India, with its almost fabulous anti- 
quity of 5000 years, and the game of Chess we play to-day? Already the 
discovery has awakened the attention of several gentlemen eminent for 
their research and learning. Sir Frederic Madden, whose admirable 
Essays in the “ Archelogia,’”’ on the Introduction of Chess into Europe, 
are too well known to need description, has kindly undertaken to enrich 
our columns with a series of papers, historical and antiquarian, on the 
subject of Mediwval Chess. The scope of these articles will probably 
comprise a chronological account of all the facts obtainable with regard 
to the early form and movements of the pieces, illustrated by engravings 
and descriptions of the celebrated Chessmen said to have belonged to 
Charlemagne ; the Chessmen found in the Isle of Lewis ; those more re- 
cently dag up at Warrington ; and other Chessmen of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. A description of the Latin poems which treat of 
Chess in the twelfth century ; the Anglo-Norman treatise of the thirteenth 
eentury ; the Moralizatio, ascribed to Pope Innocent ; the MSS. of Nicho- 
las S. Nicolai, in the Imperial Library at Paris, and the other writers on 
the subject, of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, before the date of 
printing. To be followed by a description of the printed works of Vicent, 
Lucena and Damiano, and their numerous translators and copyists. Mr. 
Staunton, too, is engaged in the examination of the MSS., of which he 
has become the depositary, in comparing them with the known MSS. and 
printed works on the same subject in the principal libraries of Europe, 
and in preparing for us a detailed account of each, with copious remarks 
upon the treatises by Ruy Lopez, Gianutio, Salvio, Greco, Gustavus, 
Selenus, and Carrera. 

But the labours of these gentlemen, however well directed and com- 
plete in themselves, would still fall short of presenting a perfect view of 
the progress of Chess, without the assistance of some one conversant with 
the most ancient form of the game in India. This indispensable assist- 
ance, we are happy to say, will not be wanting. At the request of Sir 
Frederic Madden and Mr. Staunton, Dr. Forbes, the well-known Oriental 
seholar, who, fortunately, combines with his knowledge of Eastern lan- 
guages, great practical skill in the modern game of Chess, and a more 
perfect acquaintance, probably, than any one living with its Asiatic pre- 
decessor, has favoured us with an appropriate introduction to the forth- 
coming articles of those gentlemen, in a paper on Oriental Chess. This 
Essay contains a description of the ancient Hindoo Chaturanga, with a 
diagram of the board and men arranged for battle ; an account of its in- 
troduction into Persia ; an explanation of the Persian game, with diagram ; 
and an analysis of the three Eastern MSS. in the British Museum, and in 
the library of the Asiatic Society, to show the identity of the Oriental 
moves with those in the ancient MS., quoted by Hyde, now in the Bod- 
leian at Oxford, and, consequently, with those adopted in Europe at the 
period from whence Sir Frederic Madden commences his researches.— 
London Paper. 
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PROBLEM No. 292, ny C. R. 
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White to play and checkmate in two moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 291, 


White. Black, 
1. Qto BS. | Q to B6. 
+ ote Kt6 ch. | hk to K 3 (best) 
2. P to B7 disc, ch. | K to K 2. 
4. Qto Kt 7. | Q to K 6 ch, 
5. K to R7. | Q to K Seb. 


K to R8 & Queens Pawn next 
move. 


6. 








RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 
N ENGLISH LADY wishes to form an engagement as Governess ina Private fa- 
mily (southern preferred). She is competent to give instruction in French, Music (Piano- 
forte and Guitar), and the usual branches of an English education. She can furnish testimonials 


fi | nd families of the highest respectability in New York. 
eae ¢ » “_ Address for one week ** H. B. D ,”’ Albion Office. 


HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS. 


PACIOUS, COMMODIOUS, AND COOL. To Let together er separate, in a Large House 
replete with homely English and French comforts. An excellent epportunity to avoid the 
fatigue and discomfort of country running. . 
Confidential application, with full name and particulars, address ‘S$. D. H.,”” Metropolitan 
Post-office, Astor Place, or Office of this Paper. 
Location central, near Broadway. july29—3t. 








“TO BENEVOLENT ENGLISHMEN. 


A LITERARY MAN, WHO HAS BEEN STRUGGLING WITH ILL-HEALTH 
for three years, has, for the last twelve weeks been prostrated by severe sickness, with no 
chance of recovery unless he returns to his native land. He has a wife in bad health and tour 
young children, while his resources are quite exhausted. He appeals to those in affluent cireum- 
stances to assist him to return to England with his family. Every explanation and reference to 
those who will testifv to his respectability, temperance, &e., will be given, 

Those kindly disposed to assist, will please address to ‘* A. M.,” at the office of this paper. 


KING'S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N. 8. 














the sanction of the Grand Duke, placed the whole, in the most flattering 


manner, at the disposal of our countryman, Mr. Staunton, as a compli-| 


ment to that amateur’s services in the promotion of the game of Chess. 

— idea of the value and importance of these MSS. both to the Chess- 
player and the bibliopole, may be found from the following list of those 
of which copies have been completed, or are in progress. 

L. F beautiful parchment MS,, in Latin, by Bonus Socius (evidently a 
— onym) b eons finely-executed diagrams, in colours, of Problems, 
and — od-games, supposed to be one of the earliest European works 
on practica Chess extant, and to have been written at the latter end of the 
a er - = beginning of the fourteenth century 

. A parchment MS., in Latin, of the ae ining Pro- 
blems and critical positions. Mfteenth century, containing Pro 


mT. ior MS., on paper, of the fifteenth century, containing Chess 


THE PROFESSORSHIPS OF NATURAL HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY, 
AND OF MODERN LANGUAGES, in the above University, are now vacant. Salary 
of the former, $1,000 per annum, with apartments in the College ; of the latter, $600 per annum, 
with the privilege of taking private classes in the neighbourhood Immediate application (post 
paid) to be made to the Rev. J. C. Cochran, Secretary to the Governors, at Halifax, who will af- 
ord such information as may be required. 
Halifax, N.S., July 18, 1854. 





TRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. Y. 


HE UNDERSIGNED informs the public that his Hote) at the abeve place, is now open for 
the reception of company, and trusts that from his Soesenee of twenty years, torether with 
the extensive additions made to the establishment, be will be able to furnish satisfactory accom- 
modations for his guests. julyl—&t M. MOORE. 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale b 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO. 
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’ PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—AUGOUST. 


NOW READY. 
With original Portrait of the Author of “ The Victems of Hasheesh,” &. 


CONTENTS. 
. THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. Its Legitimate Mission. 
THE LIGHTNING ROD MAN. 4 
ISRAEL POTTER. A Story of Fifly Years’ Exile. (Continned.) 
CONFUCIUS. 
SPIRITUAL MATERIALISM. 
TO LYRA. 
. STAGECOACH STORIES. (Concluded.) 
. WOuUD-NOTES. 
WEST POINT AND CADET LIFE. 
. ETHIOPIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENTS. llinstrated. 
. THE LAST PORT OWT. 
. EDITORIAL NOTES. 
LITERATURE—American, English, French, and German, 
Fink Arts, 


—— 
NK SCLOMNOC eens 





Recent Notices. 


** Altogether this (July) is a great number, filled with a rich variety of sound and entertolping 
reading for hot weather, and evidently the product of some of the cieverest pens in the eguntry. 
—New York Express. 

** Does credit to the literature of the country, and should be found upon every table.’’— Balti- 
more Republican. 
‘* Has its usual sprightly, pleasant and solid mental food, well combined and mixed so as to 
please the palate and satisfy the judement.”""—Albany Herald. 
** We doubt whether there is a better magazine now published.’’— NV. ¥. Churchman, 
“ It abounds in a great variety of athe. all of which are treated in a master!y manner, 
evincing the first order of talent = Hig land Eagle. ee 

“This best of magazines. * * * Take Putnam’s—it pays ’’—Miami Visiter. 
‘* Curtis furnishes, in ‘ Sea from Shore,’ an article worthy of the gen. le Elia.”— Hartford Re- 
publican. 
* Tt is a periodical of which we, :s Americans, may well be proud.”’— North Adams Transcript, 
“Putnam’s Monthly, for July, never reached us more oopeneaety It is just the book topes 
new life and vigor in us, while we are sittins under the cool shadow of our cottege porch this 
weather, to dispel the weariness and lassitude incident to a Summer season ané at me avoca- 
tion. A few hours of rest with such a companion, can only be correetly appreciated by the pa- 
trons of the work.’”’—Su folk Democrat. 


Terms. 
$3 00 per annum ; or, 25 cents anumber. The postage to any distance does not exceed 9 cents 
r quarter, Clubs of Six, Postmasters. and Clergymen, will be supplied at $2. The work will 


sent free of postage, on the receipt of $3, promptly in advance. The July number commenced 
the fourth volume. 
N. B.—The series of Steel Portraits of Contributors will be continued in each number. 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place. 


A NEW BOOK BY MISS SEWELL. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH ON THE FIRST OF AUGUST 


, ATHERINE ASHTON. By the author of ‘* An#& Herbert,” ‘ The Ex 
‘* Margaret Percival,” ‘‘ The Earl’s Daughter,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Cloth, $i 5u. 

A new work by this talented author needs only to be announced to bring forth all her old ad- 

mirers. Secarcely any modern English autboress stands so hig> as Miss Sewell, and so long as the 

English language exists, such books as “‘ Amy Herbert,” ‘‘ Gerwude,”’ &c., will Lay be 

sought for. There is a moral tone nervading all ber works, which etpecially reeom: 





jenee of Life,’’ 
‘aper covers, $i; 


to ladies. In her past effurts she has written nothing she need regret, and the present work is 
clothed in the same charming language, and exhibits the same knowledge of character which is 
80 por to the talented author. ‘ Katherine Ashton’’ will add fresh laurels to her world-wide 
reputation. 


D. A. §& Co. have recently published— 

NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE WORKS BY MISS SEWELL : 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE: A Tale. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, {0c. ; cloth, 75c. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER: A Tale. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50c. ; cloth, 75c. 
GERTRUDE: A Tale. Paper covers, 5c. ; eloth, 75c. 

AMY HERBERT: ATale. Ll vol.,12mo. Paper covers, 50c.: cloth, 75e. 
LANETON PARSONAGE: A Tale. 3 vols., 12mo. Paper $1 50; cloth, $2 25. 


A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A SUMMER TOUR, for the Children ofa Villagé School. 
Three parts in one, $1 00. 


WALTER LINWOOD AND O1HER TALES. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF ROME. 1 vol., 16mo., 50 cents. 
THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE, 1 vol., l6mo., 68 cents. 


«*» Any of these Books may be sent to any part of the United States, free of postage on remit- 
tance of the price. 





BOOES FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


NEWPORT ILLUSTRATED. Ina series of Pen and Pencil Sketches. By the editer of the 
+ Newport Mercury. With 32 views of the most interesting places. 1 vol.,12mo. Price 50e. 

“Those about visiting this attractive summer resort should not fail to sur ply themselves with 
this valnable manual, which, from the beauty of its illustrations, cannot fail to adorn the centre- 


table of the return tourist.” 


Recently Published — 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE MANUALS FOR TOURISTS. 


APELETON’S NORTHERN AND EASTERN TRAVELLER’S GUIDES. With new and 

authemtie Maps, illoetrating t divisions of the country, forming likewise a complete guide 
to the Middle States, Canadas, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, the White Moun:ains, Catskill 
Mountains, Niagara and Trenton Falls, Saratoga and Virginia Springs, &c., with the places of 
fashionable and healtbful resort, and fall and accurate descriptions ot the principal Cities, Towns, 
and Villages, with Distances, Fares, &c. Illustrated wiih numerous Meps and Plaus of Cities, 
engraved on Steel, and several Wood Engravings. By W. Williams, Price, $1 25. 
APPLETON’S SOUTHERN AND WESTERN TRAVELLER’S GUIDE. With new and 

authentic Maps, i!lustrating those divisions of the country, and containing Sectional Maps of 

the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, with Plans of Cities, Views, &c., forming a complete e to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, Mammoth Cave, Ky., Virginia Springs, the Tour of the Great River of the 
West, the Great Lakes, the upper region of Lake Superior, etc., ete., and containing full and ac- 
curate deseriptions of the principal Cities, Towns, and Villages, with Distanees, Fares, ce. By 
W. Williams. Price, $1. 
APPLETON’S NEW AND COMPLETE UNITED STATES’ GUIDE BOOK. For Trave} 
lers, embracing the above two volumes inone. Price $2. 

pgm Strangers visiting the city should not fail to call at our new Store and examine onr Stock 
of books, which embraces all the New Works of the day, as well as the choice Standard Works of 
Europe and Awerica, in plain or in e egant calf and extra bindings. 


DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 
Bow MAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
Issue Drafts payaole at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
Glynn, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 
7 Please address, post paid, 








BOWMAN, ef nee ag oo, 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 
- v 83 South street, New York. 
REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atien ion, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
above. maré4—3m. 





DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


‘O ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
Ree BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON bn the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE-LION’S SKIN AND LOVER HUNT. By Charles de Bernard. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND ; or, the Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. By 
Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo , cloth, second edition, $1 25. 

THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND FRANCB. By Henry W. Herbert. 
l vol., 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE, 
By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. 

MARMADUKE WYVIL; an Historical Romance of 1651. By H. W. Herbert. New and re- 
vised edition. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT; a Panorama of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro’. 12mo., 

1 25. 





ee the Crusaders to the Mareschals of Louis XIV. 


second edition. 
ISA ; a Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro’, author of “‘ Dream-Land by Daylight,” &e., &e. 
1 vol., l.mo., cloth, second edition, $1. 


THE CHILDREN 4 LIGHT ; a Theme for the Time. By Caroline Ohesebro’, 1 vol., I2ra0., 
1. 


cloth, second edition, 


CLOVERNOOK ; or, Recollections of ovr Home in the Weet. By Aliee Carey. 1 wol., 12mo, 
cloth, fifth edition. $1. 

HAGAR ; a Story of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of ‘‘ Clove:nook,”’  Lyra,”’ &e. 1 vol., 
12mo., cloth. $1. 


LYRA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carey. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. 75e. 

PORTICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, se- 
cond edition, $1. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. Only complete edition. 1 vol., 
12mo., cloth, second edition. $1. 

THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By Wm. E. Aytoun, editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, &c. 1 vol., 12mo., $1. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 75c. 

NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. _ From the most anthentic sources. 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 1 vol.,12mo., cloth. $1 25. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassan Street. 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON. 


HE BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ INDIANA,”? (2500 Tous Burtben, 60@ horse power), 
will sail for Southampton on Wednesday, %h August. 

To passengers desirous of making a comfortable and speedy passage to Fngland or France, 

(where they will be taken by a branch steamer from Southampton) this steemer offers an oppor- 

tunity rarely to be met with. The cabins are lofty, roomy and well ventilated, and fitted np in « 


superior sty le. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE, 


By Thos. 








Wivet Cab; ccocee 0200 
ened CUM ee es aT bc ROP WEES Gs Fo Sets te cee ey sec vee ee 
Freight taken to Southampton apd London. 
For Freight or Passage, apply te ©. H. SAND, 11 South William Street. 


Shei 07.5 0.5 ae 








OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Captain 
E. Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, August 5th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne hore oes until paid for. ae: @ a —- 
For freight or passage, having uneqvalled accommodations for elegatice and comfort, & 
eee ted EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wail Street 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 1144 A.M. 
The steamship ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail Avgust 19th, 1854. esehemd 
Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry avy gocds contra ban: 
“ he price of coal, wages and provisions, the 


ice of passage in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the frst of Jaly, will be $130 in the 








These drafts may of the A merican Express 


Pullen, Virgil & C 


be obtained by application at any of the 
‘o., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





Notice.—In conseqnenee of the great advance in t 
br 


st cabin, and $75 in the second cabin. 
f 
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Tye Alvion. 





August 5 














—- 


A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 
SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 

informed that the Subscriber bas opened the above-mentioned premises as ® 
a dale a el “Gret-rate and genuine © , Wines, Liquors, &c., will always be on hand, 
In connection with the same are elegant a yy gt 7 ae reading rooms, Mt - 

and foreign, their perusal ; 
7 i tft of e genuine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 

- perfu e rea avana 

bs | are cosured that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and thatevery 
effort and attention will be paid to keeping this emma 1 wet their continued countenance 








—— Next ps Ow eunsh’s Theatre. 
VERY SHASONABLE-—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


NORTHURPARI ; or, Ramblesin Iceland. By Pliny Miles. 

This traly interesting book, relating as it does to an almost unexplored region cannot but prove 
of great interest to all c asses of ers. In it are given lively and accurate descriptions of the 
wondrous GEYSERS, MOUNT HEKLA, its ascent. and the descent into the Crater, &c., all told 
in the unrivalled style of the author of the ** Communipau Letters” in the Boston Post and Phila- 

hia Saturday Courier. 
¢ above work will be ready on the r 
ene dollar, on receipt of which sum it will be sent by mail, 
Published by 
*,* The usual discount to the Trade. 


15th July. to be published in one vol., 12mo, 330 pp., price 
post-paid to any part of the country. 
CHARLES B. NORTON. 





G. P. PUT NAM & CO..S FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


I. BAYARD TAYLOR’ NEW WORK—A JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA; or, Life 
and Landscapes from Beypt to the White Nile. 1 vol. with illustration 

Il. MISS COOPER’S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. With Illustrations by Dopler. 1 vol., square ~ RAEN. F ante 

SM OF THE GREA x N AT NEW Y¥ a 

WLUSTRATED. a ry yoo and Annotated Catalogue of the varions divisions of ar- 
Gcles there. Edited by 0. K. Goodrich. 4to. 

IV. PROF. DANA'S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. An entirely new and revised edi- 
tion. 8vo. 





V. PROFESSOR GRAY’S BOTANY OF THE U. 8. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 4to. 
(Next week) 


VL. THE WRITINGS OF SIR RICHARD STEELE, 1 vol., uniform with Addison. 
VII. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 
ith Illustrations. 12mo. 


VIIt. DOLLARS AND CENTS. New edition (th). lvol.,12mo. (Next week.) 


MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOK. 


ORYSTALLINE ; Gr, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle. A Romance. By 
euthor of “ Salander the Pragon,”’ ‘* Up the River,’’ aud ‘‘ Rector of Bardolph.’’ 
‘With Original Illustrations from Designs by Billings. 

“ A purely imaginative and very horas written romance is ‘Crystalline.’ It will enhance 
the alread high reputation of its author. e have followed the little heroine through all her re 

and triumphs with eugene interest. * * * The style is singularly graceful and wi 


verses 
wing,’ &c.—K: ne. 
ra ing more sweet and beautiful than this, the latest effort of M: 





F. W. Shelton, 
1 vol 12me. 


nickerbecker 
“Seldom have we read au 
iton’s genial pen.” —The > 
“ The story of Crystalline is the exhibition of suffering gentleness borne down in the wor : 
with meek and urance, to be ee A raised from its humility and covered with rewar | 
and glories, in the midst of which the angelic nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 
obeisance.”"—W. ¥. Chur n. 
** Tn it the author has given a loose rein to his exuberant fancy, and has drawn out a story fall 
ef interest and beauty.””— Boston Traveller. : 
~** It is a charming romance—beautifully and simply written.’’—The Palladium. 
** He has illustrated the value of little things in this charming volame, which one will not will- 


ial let go until it is finished. —N. Y. Observer. 
» Mr, Sitelton’s characteristi; » «ei. essoffancy and freshness of style mark this book,”-- 
Chronicle, 
For 88 cents, this book will be sent by mail, postage paid. 
Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No. 145 Nassau-st. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


es excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 

now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
feod that can be given to children. It is invigo , and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
arn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


{* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract ef Cubebs and Copabia has become very 





Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
‘&y of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulluc &Co., 
en Broadway, and by Glements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
oc y, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


T= INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
miam to the Office. 








as le 
Policies will be yx the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre- 
exium, or at futere period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-| ot the annual pay- 
gaent t any responsibility or yo personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 


assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an iminediate pa: nt 
ef one half the annual promium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
salue. 


Applicants are not c' for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 


Agencies are throughout the Colonies, 
OOURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
4, Billottson, M. DF. B 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
&. 8. 8 Hugh Croft, | J. Leander Starr, 
aoxeph pson, A. ©. Barclay, | T. Colley Grattan. 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Woutroal . 1.6. eee sees J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 


as. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. a, 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 
os.e'ses W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. Joba's, Newfoundiand. . § HW, Series Fe. J. Crowdy, Wen. J. Mead, Hen. 0. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

JAMES B. M. OHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Mont reat. 


Galifar N.S. .........0.$ 7 


St. John, N. B 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
—Annual Division ef 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMBERS. 


The Ships comprising this line 















class of The ATLANTI Stee ee tease eee teeerseseecececee ces OMpt, Wise, 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, He CEE ser secivisasss-acsscss-: St Far 
“ae rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. teeta tee tween te nents eeete oe ene Capt. Lecu, 
this view an annual in will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one DOO Tb 0 0 0b 0.00 deb cbse 000 00s cechetce . Capt. Comstoox, 
o . or per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whove Policies The ADRBIATIO . 20... ccssceesescccesessecececece OMPG, mmm. 
ve three years. These ships ha been built by contract 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according taken in thelr constuction, as ales in their ~ oy ag Le on 7.care bas bean 
© the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. etpmnotetions ter passengers comfort. i and their ae. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. einrite of passage low York to Liverpool in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Exete 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. yA} on. Le verpool to New York, £30 aud £20. 
A. ©. Barciay, Esq., Chairma: No berths can be secured until paid for. . 
OmaRgizs Bennert, sq. Frepexicx Morais, Esq. Epsuunp 8. Symes, Esq. a 
Hveu Crort, Esq. Cuas. Tuos. Sewarp, Esq. CusMent Tason Esq. PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
Joan Moss, Joun Suaw, Esa. Tuomas West, Esq. FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Francis F. Woopnovss, Ese. Saturday,........ January 7, 1854 Wednesda J 
Wiss H. Parstox, Bsa., Secreary. Baturday,. 200... aeary :..:.ca1, "| Wednesday, ......- January 1712 
Set J hay Vor seecens Y2+ sD, 
AUDITORS. urday,....+... February. A Wednesday, . 
Hewar Evs, Esq. | Tuomas Witt1ams, Esq. Saturday,........ ebruary..... 13, “ Ww a. ‘ae 
. BANKERS me wl oceccece Mareh ........ 4” PS 
, oo ‘ 
Mussxs. Giyx, Mus & Co. ieee ~ @ oe So “ =: 
Messas. Canvas, ILirre & Russet, Solicitors. turday,........ April , is « “it . 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. senuraay,- céGeneta Apel ahd bold 2, i ae 
Wm. Lenn, J. Torrance, A. La Roeque, J. Frothingham, Hon. Someday’: “7 one ‘ = hl da tan en Ty “ir “ 
Montreal. ... debit W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G, McKeuale, E.R. Fabre, A.| Saturday’... 2.2): June. 2). . = Sl, 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. at ~ laMireed : os oy ‘ = * . 
¥ . . , . . . RY AR = : ‘ 
Galifax, N.8. ... * J, ,Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J am 4 pe Sgeenee = = ‘2 : 
‘ P. C. Hill, Agent. my mie odue : 5, 4 nm “ 
eee eee , * sed 
eg egathaiaiade BY. Bane, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. September ae a er o 
W. J. Starr, Agent. eed HS 2 ° 
. L. O’Brien, J. . Prouse, W. .° ae “4 
U4. John’s, Newfoundiand,...{ 7,5, Grieve Hon. I. O'Brien, J. Kens, B. Prowse, W. M. pe HE ie 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. November Be “ 1” red 
. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. ovember,... .25, ‘* ‘aw « 
Obarlottetown, P. E. Island. . { Gharies Healey, Thomes Dewan.” : A ber,.....9, % > " 
L. W. Gall, Agent. " -- December. ... .23, “ ‘mm 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. For freight or passage apply to 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant Cashier. EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
Office—MontTREAL. BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©O., Liverpool. 
E.G. ROBERTS & oO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London, 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANOH COMPANY GRO. H. DRAPER, Havre” 1% Victolies, F 
—— The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, sil bullion. 
LONDON AND AMERICA. clous stones or metals, unless bille ef etd, aver, » Specie, jewelry, pre- 
lading are signed therefor, 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. therein. aretor, and the valine expressea 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENOY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Savine Bank ror tas Wipow anp THe OnPaan,’? 
‘ie Life Assurauce Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 








Gm United State Stoeks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE . 
or NEW ¥O rei in, —— ro wie pitta, State Law, will receive pro for Insurance on LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
at r Gene’ y fe street, New York, and encies 
i State, | FORNIA ee: apenas: . = Ag Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughow the year 
Persons going to and to § A TA insured at a moderate extra premium. The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the su’ bers. : 
a Board fonpe mee 4 pany bd ; d y for tr: ction of current business. tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the cutormentione’ dates Gedaehen 
Mod —! Ly aes y “) & —_ P.M the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : : 
oun P ng forth the ad y can be had at the office, No. Wall Ships. Masters. Daye of Sailing from Days of Salling from 
w k. Li > 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, of Havicht, HENDRIK HUDSON,..... H. H. Jewett | June 18 ow October 16 | August > 4 
John J. P F.C. Tucker. OCEAN QUEEN,....... R. H. Griswold | Jane 30... October 28 | August 18... December 16 
John G. — * *, A. G. Stout” AMERICAN EAGLE..,....R. H. Moore| July 12... Novem. 9| August 30... December 2 
Daniel Pari + ook: Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ DEVONSHIRE............- .M. Lord | July 24... Novem. 21 | May 14... Septemb’r 1] 
Paul Spofford. Robert J Dillou, «| ORR Edmund Champion] Aug 5... Decem. 3] May 26... Septemb’r 23 
Henry Lud'am, Caleb Barstow PALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker | Aug 17... Decem, 15 | —— ...October 5 
sana, : BOURHAMPrON So '-- °° Mpner| Soe B-:: Decem. | Jane 19... October 
J , h Meise nso oslg.een Up att | } 3... ite 0 i's 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. a Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, wortone BERLAND. ms % Spencer May %... Septem 22 July 13: - Hovember ¥6 
ROBERT'S DILLON » CROW). cccccc pia Hovey | - . October 4 ... November 22 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DB. 8,8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


C. EB. HABICHT, General Agent. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


vais COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 


Loans ted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atiantic. 


The securit a large capital. 
California, a Sesalie. andl enectel risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


J. Phillips Phenix, . 
John H. Hicks, le 





NEW YORK REFERERS. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 

hen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
ae Gallatin, Esq. | Hon. J —_- Campbell. 
Samuel Wamere, ee, John Oryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN 0. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East léth St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

es ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a su to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 

requiring its pi lon give their careful attention. 

The t—whatever station he may bhold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for t their future maintenance, is the type of the oe majority of those who may read this 
netice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate su’ t means 
to ee independent, but what tee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomp! tof this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present ! ecall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to Toe genera! adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies ha been 
five years, ooling nearly £500,000, and although of com vely recent fo: , ite 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits towing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its useful both by odvertecments and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal infi and ple, but all are not 
met with at the py moment when they might be Sapened to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this ce may induce many who need it most to reflect 
their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further folicitation to se- 


apon 
oure its valuable protection. 
in cleiming for “‘ THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
: eed diture and 3 high rate of interest, local man- 


sider to be indisputable groun 
t of this Province, thus combining the chief 








ag t and the in accumulating surplus in 
reasons which rend sr one Life Office ae another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advan us than those of any other o, now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ Ce ay ep Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr cted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’”’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalanes the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
by correspond th the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interesw and Reversions purchased, and Vonies 
ved in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to Ay = 4 cent interest. 
For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
M. att 8, Seer 


b 
THOS. . 
King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam- 
anns GG SGOW,”?’ 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Roper? Craic, Commander 
“NEW YORK,”’ 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, viz : : 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGOW. 














Saturday, August Sth, at 120’clock, noon | Tuesday.................. duly Ith. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .................890 00 
BO, GD, GPRD Ga). ccc cccccscccccocccccccs OOD 
I OT ecceccccccccccs OO OD 


(Steward’s fee included. } 
Third Class’—A limited namber of third-class passengers will be 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLA 
Carries a surgeon, For freight or passage apply to 


taken, supplied with - 
ES. PP: provi 


J. apruon, 
roadway, N. ¥. 
received for Passages. we, B.S 


to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but te 





New York City Bills or Gold only 
I a 


‘5 are req 
communicate at once with the Agent. 
















These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., an of the best description. sa 

The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
liquors. Neither the omnes ror owners of these ly will be r: ble for lotterse pesca 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
RE NOW PRFPARRD, in a4 


dition to the Fire Insurance B to take up that of LIFE 
coat the patsete 


of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of ding are signed therefor. Apply to 


Te 
ALEX’R WILEY, sorted 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 





New York on tr 











INSURANCS ia its variou. »-anches, and invite the attention . | 2 Ist of each month, as foll — 
eals for Pygye bye hn’ aad py of annuities, Their Tables of Eieetarchen co. rape New York. Havre 
usted on the most ¢ tal nt Ht is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
roles ; whilst thelc lar and reserved fund, r with the personal bility of | 8? DENTS, 
sharehold jor @ guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pampnlcts, contain: Feilansbes, ; 
tag, Tables of “3 and i information — to the Ln ost may be had at the office. 
ms to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, ST. NICHOLAS, 
Tho oat om yah Soyer oy, At edd Billions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- — 
west o OULARS. of @ sum,” now amounting euene tell add, nearly THREE MERCURY, ‘New (ipper.) 1 
end constantly increasing, is invested in this country, All losses will be paid , Cenn, master. 4 
SES Sorvons Re YORK. WILLIAM TELL, a PEON 16th May 
‘ master. BOE oc cocacatenccecececces ct fap Gatien 
Po a S carmange, Bea. ; Deputy Chairman, Wee, Be Abroad oS loch Jenene 
Livingston, Eeq. | Augx. Hamitton, Jr.. Esq. | Joan foam : They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
F. Sanpsrson, Esq. Cee ey arene ee WLER, w Sy passeng a oe The price 
Avexanpan E. Hosscx, M.D. | Austin i. Samos, M.D. boda Se, ‘* Be mbecribers will be forwarded tree frome BY charge bot those actually 
Klél Beat Btrvet, 











THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ..... 








++ +e++++. $19 | Second Cabin Passage.................. $75 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage....... d 2008 cbs $110 | Second Cabin Passage............... .. 560 
K@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Gagteies Oo 
»> sp itideeettemeioie” ayers. Barope, ooo 0 0002200200. 2 Sige daambee 
| _RRAPRSE ERS PAPE iy Capt. Harrison, | Niagara...) 22.2222). "Cage = 


These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—sed on port 







From 

Niagara © 060 e8e0ces Boston... ...........Wednesday... . 
BS svaes ooebeasie New York....... ... Wednesday... Wo ey oun . ae 
ih oi¢ xe eiieue ial Boston... .......... Wednesday, . August 16th * 
TS 04 6 nse. des teen New York............ Wednesday, .. August 23rd “ 

is os 0065 S0ndien Scie 055056 410000 Wednesday... . . August 30th *“ 
Europa. .... 90rncarenl New York... Wednesday .Sept’r 6th “ 
Niagara . Boston ...Sept’r 13th * 
SEKes tasmeemarcka New York os atr eas Wednesday,...... .. Sept’r Wih * 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion Specie, Jew 

oon Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof : 
ressed. 


For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 


4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARB THE 
WASHINGTON,...... -. Capt. J. D. Lines. , SERMANN,..............Capt.E. Higgins, 











These st stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proprosep Dares or SarLinc—1854. 
From New York. From Bremen. 
Saturday, Jan. 28 , 
Saturday, Feb. 
urday, March 25 
Saturday, April 
aturday, May 
Saturday, June 
Saturday, July 15, 
rday, Ang. 4 8 
Saturday, Sept. ‘ 6 
> . Saturday, Oct. 7. 3 
Washington ....... e+eeees Saturday, Nov. 4., ‘ 1 
ocecce ccc ce cocce ccs OG, DOG, 8, ..cccccccame 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29| Hermann........ ednesday, Sept. 13 
Washington... .,. Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 11 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, May 24/ Hermann........ Wednesday, Nev. 8 
Washington...... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... ,.. Wednesday, Dec. 6 
@rmann ........ Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ........ ednesday, Jan. 3 
Ss 1 t they offer to passengers proceeding to Loa- 





pp at South both going and vapemesy 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $12) frst 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer, 
For freight or passage apply to 

- aaa C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., 

C. A. HEINEKEN & ., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


New York. 
Jan. 22—1 year 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 








HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST. LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
Southampton, for the year 1854. on the following days : 
NEW YORK. 
St. Louis. | St. Louis oo 
nion. . Union. a 
St. Louis | St. Louis 5 
Union. Union. >on 
St. Louis St. Louis .” 
Union. . Union 2 
St. Louis 8: St. Louis a] 
BL th 5 dcc0cetoupe € 1 Union 22 
EO Se eee: 18 \ St, Louis,....... o000 BOB. co cccee 2 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or corofort, by any veasels afloat. Their accommodations 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 







first class,... . $130 

Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, Ly it : is 
k, first class, .. . 

a a from Havre or Southampton to New Yor! pee a elke, £.500 


No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All bettors and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


passage apply to 
eermnashid — MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 


WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKREY & CO., Agents, Southampton, 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


FARES BETWEEN PHILA DELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
"yerpoa! ang Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows 
JHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CTY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt, Robert Leitch, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leiteh, 
FROM LIVERPOOL, 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. : 
, Ang. 26, 1854. | City of Philadelphia Wednesday, Aug. 2 
oly ot Foes en ag Sept. 29, ‘* | City of Manchester, .Wednescuy, Sept 6, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ss Saleen after Statssoems .. . ceeeeeee 21 guineas 


.. 6 .» midsh’ ie aa ‘es 
rwar eeesee - SI. forward GUS Hose ceds 
Including Steward’s fees. pi rRp.CLASS PASSENGERS. 
from Philadelphia and $40 fron Liverpool. 
d with jsions, will be taken at $25 
je there se patliags will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
= pending rete will be carried on each i 


8. 
An experienced surgtejeht on England and Irelan 
Small drafts drawn at sigh’ "i, Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


All Goods sent to the ag 
and despatch. -ssage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
en Belge & i ad 17 Walnut Street, Philadetphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
d, and sufficient ds offer, one of the above er 
ealling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on 








, 1854. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms ... 
midsh 
fo 


eeeee 
Ape dete . eer eee 
ee - 

eeeee oa 





N.B.—When the arrang t 
cae, "gong oF rearing 
aE 

WwW. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 


are plet 
to Baltimore, 


eel 








